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| AF the Notions * the an- 
ä cient and modern Philo- 
ſophers were unloaded of 
the Terms, and ſet in a clearer and 
cloſer View, they would be more 
Inſtructive, and more Entertain- 
ing. 
Their Dice are the Effects 
of various Labours, publiſh'd at 
different Times, ſcattered, in the 


Az diſtant 


Dedication. 


diſtant Compaſs of Eſſays, Theo- 
ries, Tranſactions, cc. ſo that 
very few have Application enough 
to peruſe them all; and perhaps, not 
Capacity enough, to fix upon ſuch 
as are moſt uſeful to be known. 
I have, therefore, join'd to them 
Mm my own Thoughts; and to re- 
© commend them with the greater 
Advantage, have ebe to 
put them into Engh/þ Verſe; and 
applied them to their proper Uſe, 
the promoting of Religion.. 
intend it well; let this be my Ex- 

"EA caſe if I have done it ill, It is 
* not fo eaſy a Task as many may 
| Imagine, who write on common 
s ' -Subjetts; and, where the Num- 
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Dieldication. 
bers or Rhimes require it, can, at 
Pleaſure, vary the Thought. 

I have other Buſineſs upon my 
Hands, than to ſer up for a Poet; 
and, as I claim no Place in Par- 
naſſus, ſo, I only wiſh its Inhabi- 
rants Well, and fear no Danger 
from that diſtant Country. 

But, Sir, I have more Apolo- 
gy, to make to you, than to all 
the World beſides, for making 
uſe of your Name to authorize- 
this poor Performance, without 
the leaſt Intimation of ſuch a De— 
ſign, rather than offend your Mo- 
deſty, I chooſe to treſpaß upon 
your Good- nature; of which, and 
many other excellent Quali- 
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Dedication. 


ties, whoever has the- Honour to 


be acquainted with you, mult have 


abundant proof, there is no Part 


of Natural, nor any other Sort of 
Philoſophy, or uſeful Knowledge, 


with which you are not well ac- 


quainted: but, that which diſtin- 


guiſhes you moſt, is, your con- 
ſtant Loyalty to your Prince, and 


Zeal for the Service of your Coun- 


try; for which, you have ſpar d 


no Pains nor Expence. To theſe, 


L might juſtly add, the many good 
Offices you are ready to do, upon 
all Occaſions, in every Station of. 
Life; which has made you gene- 
rally uſeful, and, for that Reaſon, 
* beloyed. Lour Em- 

| belliſhe 


Dedication: 

belliſhments are your own, you 

| have choſe the beſt Title to Eſteem, 

— not by Courting, but Deſerv- '1 

ing: It is this conſtant good Diſ- 12 
poſition, that has done more than 

your great Alliances: This has eſta- +4 
bliſh'd your Intereſt in Kent. I 15 
would not make uſe of the true | 
Friend, to skreen the Trifler; and F 

do hereby acquit you, from any- 

F 1] Concern in this Dedication. I am 
1 liableroanſwer for my own Faults, 
L and ſhall be ready to confels and 
to amend them. What I write, 
in this Kind, is but the Amuſement 
- } of a few leiſure Hours, and may 
> not be thought the worſt way of 
e | filling up the yacant Time. This. 
= muſt. 
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muſt be allow d by you, who 


ver can be Idle; 
whole Life, 


to pleaſe. 
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aw ful Mu ſe.— > 
With Hallow'd labours, as, at 
— cc, you ho, ] 
You ſerve that World above; and this below. 8 
Who Reads your Works, wich thoſe of ages paſt, | 
Will think this Age, for Knowledge, is the laſt; 
Thro* Nature's mazes you have trac'd the Way, 4 
What you diſcover, we can but Diſplay, —- FE: - 
Alma, and Solomon, might ſtand the Teſt, 
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Was one leſs made to Doubt, and one to Jeſt... | | Þ f 
The Philoſoph's, loſt in the Poet's Song. 1 
His Metaphors are looſe, Digreſſions long. © | 


With faint Contempt, he writes of that old Greek, 
Let Oxford Men, for Ariſtotle ſpeak ; 

Cambridge, at laſt, with Europe, mult agree, 
That none has fix'd his terms, ſo well as he; 

He ſays the Soul, as with the Body join d, 

Has no o rd place, of Reſidence aflign'd 3 
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But in the Head, the Feet, the Hands, the Heart, 


Is whole in whole, and whole, in every Part. 
De(-Cart denies not, that the Soul is Join'd 

Fo every Part, not Matter, Unconfin'd, 

Yet finds a little Gland, within the Brain 

That this Capacious Being muſt contain, 

The French-man. has, with Def rence to his Merit, 
Rais'd in his Scull, a Work-houſe for a Spirit. 

My compound Parts, I muſt Diſtinguiſh well, 
And which, are Acts of which, exactly tell; 

Elſe, like a Ship, unguided, I muſt row! : 


Not knowing, what is Body, what is Soul. 


Whatever, then, within our ſelves we ſes, 
That other Bodies have, as well as we; . 
We may Pronounce, and cannot, here, be wrong: 
That to our Body, only, muſt belong; 


And what, peculiar to our ſelves we find 


Exempt from other Bodies, that is Mind, 


The Soul has often been ſuppos'd to give 
Motion and Warmth, common to all that live; 
And that, when ſomewhere elſe, diſpos'd to fly, 


The Motion ceas'd, which made the Body die : 
But yet the Soul her Offce-never leaves, | 
She, to the laſt, to this her Manſion cleaves + - 
Nor, till the broken Organs ſtop her Way, 
Takes ſhe. to wing, and leaves her Houſe of Clay; 
With no good Reaſon, can it e'er be thought, 
That when the Body dies, the Soul's in Faut: 
But when, it once, has felt the fatal Stroke, 


And the chief Parts, by force of Death, are broke, 


*Tis, with this finer Frame, the ſelf-ſame Thing, 
As with a Clock, when you have broke the Spring. 
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That no ſuch Error may the Mind invade, . 

Fl ſhew, in ſhort, how euriouſly tis made. 

Who knows not, that his Body muſt contain, 2 

Beſides the Stomach, and the Heart and ” 
Many a Nerve, and Artery, and Vein? 

Nature ſtands al wa ys ready to receive 

Whate'er, we eating to the Stomaeh give. 

And chenee, by the Inteſtines, to the Eiver, 

She ſoon conveys, hat Aliment we give hers 

The ſuecous Juices, there, not long have ſtood, 
Ere charging Colour, they turn all co 

And mixing With the Blood, which there they find, 


Inereaſe the Stock; and, ſoon, improve che Kind. 
And then, the Veins, as readily, we know, 


Into the Vn Cave, made to flow woonnos 


Her purple Stream, does in full Tide impart, 

To that great Sluice, the rigkt fide of the Heart z 
Hence by th Arterial Vein, that flowing vas, 

Into the Lurgs, again, is known to pals, 

Into the left Side, from the 'Lungs, it flows. - 

And ſmaller Streams, ard leſſer Courſes: ſhows: 
But yet, in little Time, is *known'to Bo, 
From In te Outſide, and from Top to Toe: wane 
The Muſcles move the Body, dutethe Nerves, 

A Power have, that Senſe and Motion | 

For theſe fmall Threads, are Tubes hieh Air xonvey 
By theſe, the Animal Spirits find their Way, 
Up to the Brain, return, and thence tis We, 


Can Feel, and Taſte, and Hear, and Smell, ard See 
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But now the Senſes, farther to deſery, 
Of ſeeing firſt, conſider here the Eye, 
Where four Tunicles, or Coats are found, 


By one, tis firm, within its Orbit Bound, 
The other three are proper, as they ſerve, 


The three-fold Subſtance of the Optick Nerve. 
This Clear and Hard, requires a double Name, 


| Retains the Light, and guards the tender Frame: 


Whillt that beneath, is finer to diſplay, 

The Various Colours, Blue, and Black, and Greys 
"Tis perforated wide, as is the Sight, 

To let in Objects, and direct them right, 

The laſt the Retina, like Net-Work drawn, 

With num' rous Threads, like thoſe of fineſt Lawn, 

To theſe the yarious Sorts of Humours join, 

The Vitreus, Aqueus, and Chriſtalline, 

And hence, its noble Uſes to explain, 

Viſion, is a Senſation in the Brain, 

Cauſed by the Optick Nerve, when moved aright, | 
From any Object, by the Rays of Light; 
What wonderful Contrivance does appear, 

In the External and Internal Ear? 

See a ſtrong Cartilage the Form gin, 

Moſt delicately cover'd with a 

Beneath, another Tegument you'll trace, 
That the whole Cartilage does faſt embrace 3 
Which after ſome few Folds, obſerve it well, 
Ends in that Part that's like a little Shell. [ 
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The Hole's a Tube, where Sounds diſtinctly come 
And reaches from the Concha to the Drum, 
The Entry of the Labyrinth i is fine, 

With all its Appertures, in Number Nine- 

As through the Folds, the Voice is forc'd a-long, 
Various Reflections, makes the Impreſſions ſtrong : 
The Muſcles Uſe, we here imagine well, 

Is to dilate, or to contract the Shell. 


Or as Anatomiſts, the Concha ſpeak, 


As tremblings of the Air are ſtrong or weak. 
The next Contrivance, wond'rous, let me tell 
The Nature, and the difference of Smell: 
To the EMuvia, there we muſt repair, 

Of Odorous Bodies mingling with the Air, 
And entering up the Noſtrills, here, but note, 
How nervous, and how ſenſible the Coat: 
Thus the Alfactory Nerve, they quickly move, 
Their different Motions, diffgrent Natures prove. 
Affect the Brain, ſo that the Soul can tell, 

What Body ſtinks, or has the ſweeteſt Smell. 

In the Papillz of the Tongue are plac d, | | 
Thoſe Nerves which-make, and difference the Taſt I 
As Bodies theſe affect, the Senſe, tis plain; 

Is pleafant, or ungrateful to the Brain. 

And thus by Nerves, we the ſame way reveal, 
How by the Touch of Bodies, *tis we feel. 

But common Minds will not conceive from hence, 
How Nerves and Spirits, Motion ſerve and Senſe, 
Where their corporeal | Motion does commence. 
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5 The Heart's a Gland, contracts. Whene re it wou d, | 


Hence comes its Pulſe, and henoe, our Pulſe we prove: 


And hence, as eaſily 


And, as the Pores let out, ſtill take in more. | 


CEL 
Fong, 43 we live, that's, while the Heart ean beat; 
In it, there's lodg'd, a certain Fund of Heat. 


By Motion rais d, the Blood, the Fire, feeds, 
And that our Members ſtir, from hence proceed, 


Throw off, Dilates, to take the 'affluent Blood: 


For *tis by that, the Arteries muſt move. 

"Tis very eaſy, then, from hende to how, 

The Heart muſt Boat, as long as Blood can flow: 
tis underſtosd, 

That this, alone, gives Motion to the Blood; 

With which the Veins, and Arteries replete, | 

All Parts have Vigsur, and all Parts have Heat: — 

Of Blood the Vivid, and more ſubtile Part, 

Rais d by the Heat, and Motion of the Heart, 
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Flies up, and in its flight does firner ſtrain, 


Thro* ſmaller Pores, till it has reach'd the Brain. 
Again, the Stamach, Liver, and the Heart, | 
(Not to obſerve of every ether Part) 

(The famous Harvey makes the Notion good, 

"Who, firſt, found out the Way to trace the Blood, 
Have all their Sbare to give, or to' retain; 
Obſerye but this, the Theory is plain. | 
At the Heart's Baſe, forme ſmall incerted Neves, 
(Which every true Anatomiſt obſerves : 

Are, by the greit Creator, wiſely put, 
To make it open, and to keep it ſhut, amy 
"Whoſe Cavities retain a conſtant Store, 


That by the Muſcles, all the Members move, 
Is ſeen ſo plain, *twere needleſs, here, to prove. 
| But, 


6 


| The Man's all Life, who was ſo dull before. 
: a + B , 
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But, how do Muſcles move ? firſt this attend, 
Which ere Contract, their oppoſites extend, 
But, how, then, is the firſt Contraction made? 
By Spirits of the Brain, that moſt invade: 
For, ſhou'd more Spirits, on the otliers wait, 
The ſtreight, wou'd crooked grow, the crooked, 

ſtreight 
Comes, there, then Spirit from the Brain, enough? 
To move, at once, Parts ſo exceeding tough ? 
No ! that determines, all the Spirits more, 
Which, in the Muſcles, had been lodg'd before; 
And, drawing to its ſelf, by filling this, 
Contracts, but leaves that, longer and remiſs: 
Here, it remains, that I inquire the Cauſe, 
Why, Spirits move, by ſuch unequal Laws? 
Why, now, to this Part, then to that, they ſtray? 
Why, more or leſs, is varied with the Way. | 
What various Objects ſtand to ev*ry Senſe ! 
How variouſly, the Organs move from thence, 
Thus different Senſes muſt of Courſe remain, 
Whilſt different Motions, agitate the Brain: 
The Spirits move, as variouſly we find, | 
Of various Parts, for various Ways deſign'd, £ 
The finer fly, the groſſer Alagg behind. 
From different Matter, variouſly diſpos'd, 
Of which, tis plain, the Spirits are compos d, 


| Their Inequality is ſeen, — and as, 


When Men drink Wine, its Vapours quickly paſs, 
Into the Blood, and in a nimble Train, 
Paſs thro' the Heart, to triumph in the Brain, 
Producing quicker Spirits, finer, more, 


How 
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How gay his Looks! how chearful is his Mein! 
His Body nimble, and his Fancy keen; 

And thus, the Blood dilating leſs or more; 
Performs the Change, from what it was before; 


For, tho the Blood, which comes into the Heart, 


Is thither known to come, from ey'ry Part. 
It ſometimes, quicker moves, ſometimes, more ſlow, 
It has its Spring-Tides, and its Ebbs, as low.: 
One Riv'let overflows, when one juſt by, 
Can ſpare but little, and is almoſt dry; 
That this muſt be, the following line will prove 
_ Juſt as the Nerves and Muſcles, preſs, or move 
And by Diverſity of Parts, again | 
Of which, the greateſt, doubtleſs, muſt remain. 
Muſt different Qualities, of courſe proceed, 

Thus, cou'd you ſee, one from the Liver bleed, 
| You'd think, its Nature different, and ſuppoſe, 
It was no Kin, to what fell from the Noſcm—_ 
How all the Parts, of this ſo fine Machine, 
With Objects from without, and Springs within, 
Is mov'd (and as the Pſalmiſt, well has ſaid) | 
Is fearfulſly, and wonderfully made: 
How can theſe Minutes ſhow ? what wou'd require 
Ages to tell, and Ages to admirey ꝓ 

The Changes, by the Spirits Motion made, 
Cauſe, that the Brain, they differenly invade 
And, when it happens, that one ſingle Pore, 
Is open'd more or leſs, than *twas before 
By Action of the Nerves, (for here, obſerve) 
That their Employ, the Senſes is to ſerve, 
This, in the Spirits, ſoon performs a Change, 
Their Motion is diſturb'd, and out they range: L 
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Then to the Muſcles, ſtreight they take their way, 
And all the Motions form, we can diſplay 
So that, all Motions, known by the Event ; 
That happen, or are made without Conſent. 
As that we breath, we walk, we eat, we ſee, 
All that the Brutes can do, as well as we. 
Does, only, on Conformity depend, 
Of Parts of Nature, form'd for juſt this End-—— 
But here, tho? ſteep, and difficult the Way, 
How long to find! and oh! how ſhort the Day 
The Muſe delighted, yet, with careful Pace, 
The Functions of the Soul, attempts to trace 
And now ! that all the Functions, I have ſhown, 
Which are, the Bodies only, *twill be known, 
That nothing can, remain in us, which ought, 
To be aſcrib'd to Soul, but only Thought. 
This fruitful Parent, has a boundleſs Store, 
Still ſhe ſprings forth, and never can give ore. 
We may divide them, into theſe two Kinds, 
Actions and Paſſions of the Soul, but ſay, 
Since theſe for Terms you fix, pray, what are they? 
Thoſe, then, which Actions of the Soul I call, | 


Y Are all our Wills, for theſe, directly, all 


Come from the Soul, and howſo er they bend, 

As thence they come, they on the Soul depend. 
The Paſſions, comprehend, of every kind, 
Perceptions, Thoughts, which in our ſelves we find. 
For, oft the Soul, is not to make them meant, 

But takes them from the Things they repreſent, —— 
Our Wills, are of two Kinds; for ſome, tis cleer, 


Are Actions of the Soul determin there: 
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As, when we wou' d love God, or are inclin'd, 

On immaterial Things to fix the Mind 

Others, do only to the Body tend, 

That's their whole Bent, and there they have their 


For when we only will to walk, *tis ſo; 
That will, can move our Legs, and on we go 
Perceptions, as from Sources they ariſe, 
Different, as Soul and Body, each ſupplies, 
Its proper Nature, thus, whate'er I will, 
That I perceive, what Fancy can inſtill, 
Or Thcught inſpire,— this to my Soul I ow, 
For, if I will, I, that I will, muſt know. 
Imaginations, muſt not be forgot, | 
Which from the Soul proceed of what is not. 
If, for Example, ſomething you deviſe, | 
That does, from nothing, like Chimzra riſe=— 
But yet, Perceptions, many more, there are, 
In which, the Body, has the greateſt ſhare. 
Of what to their Production, chiefly ſerves, 
The greateſt Part, is owing to the Nerves ;, 
Some, that on them, do not depend at all, 
There are, theſe we Imaginations call, 
From which, in this, they differ, that they are 
Form'd, where the will, in forming has no ſhare, 
From hence, we ſee, they never can be join'd, 
To Actions, which are Actions of the Mind 
Thro' any Pores, that open to convey, 
The agitated Spirits, puſh their way, 
Up to the Brain, from thenee the Motion ſtreams 
-In what, we call Illuſions, and in Dreams, 


And 


End. 
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And many ſimple Notions, which we take 

For Truth, which is but dreaming when awake, 
When yet, the wand' ring Thought, diſdains to come, 
Amongſt ſuch low, unſettled Gueſts at Home. 
The diff rence of Perceptions, may be ſeen, 

By Objects from without, and from within 
Perceptions, which, from Things withour us riſe, . 
Each Object, that produces them, ſupplies - 
The Organs of the Senſes, feel the Strain, 

By Motion cauſed, and ſend up to the Brain, 

Th* alarm'd Nerves; which ne'er their Motion leave, 
Till they, at laſt, have made the Soul perceive. 
Thus we perceive, and thus, diſtinctly tell; | 
When the Fire flames, and when does ſound the Bell, 
But, yet, Perceptions, many more we find; 

Which to our Bodies, only are confin'd. 

Of theſe , from Nature, we may learn the firſt, 

The ſtrongeſt come, from Hunger, and from T hirſt. 
Here all the Appetites of Nature fly, 

Tell what they want, and call for a Supply. 

To theſe, and many more, add Grief and Heat; 
Affections all, that in our Members meet. 

And, from no Objects, from without us riſe. 

Thus, I, in ſweat, perceive the Vapour flies, 
Thus, if my hands, before the fire, I hold; 

At once, I feel the Heat, I feel the Cold 

Theſe different Senſations; I recieve, .. 

From that one Power, which my Nerves can giye 
And, when Jam too hot, perceive the Air, 

Abate the Pain; and what's amiſs repair. 

Without conſidering, once, what tis will make, 
Me.pant with Heat, or, elſe, with Cold to ſhake— - 
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| Perceptions, only to the Soul, aflign'd ; 
Are ſuch, as from no other Cauſe we find 
Directly, can a diff*rent Senſe convey, 
Like that we have of Anger, and of Joy. 
Imagination, which can only live, 
By a chance Motion, which the Spirits give, 
No leſs the Name of Paſſion, yet deſerves, . 
Than that Perception, which depends on Nerves—.. 
The ſelf ſame Things, which to the Soul are ſent» 
By Help of Nerves, the Spirits repreſent ; 
But, their Impreſſions, are not, near, ſo ſtrong, . 
So lively, ſo expreſs, nor laſt ſo long, 
As thoſe, which come into the Brain by Nerves 5 
And this to lead us, to the Paſſions ſerves. 
The neareſt Cauſe, of Paſſions to explain, 
That's, as the Spirits mov'd, affect the Brain. 
But this, which is the laſt, cannot ſuffice, 
To ſhow, where tis, their Differences riſe. 
We nuwtſt look back, to their orig'nal Race, 
And try, if their firſt Cauſes, we can trace... 
For tho? the Soul, muſt, always be believ' d, 
Determining to Objects, as conceiv'd; 
Vet, ſhall the Body's, different Temper gain, 
A Power to impreſs; ſometimes, the Brain; 
That we when glad or ſorry, ſhall not find, 
To what our Joy, or Grief may be aſſign d. 
Of theſe, the chiefeſt Cauſes, moſt, no Doubt, . 
Are Objects, which the Senſes move without. . 
If, the Effects of ſuch, to mind we call: 1 
Tbey'll to their Cauſes point, and ſhew them all. 
Obſerie;— that Objects, which our Senſes move, _ 
Raiſe not th Affections, in our ſelves we prove, 


Sa 
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Jo various, from their various Kinds, but arm - 

* Themſelves, with Power, to do Good or Harm. 
As they, in this Form, to the Soul appear, | 
We puſh them from us, orelſe draw them near. 
For all the uſe of Paſſions, we conceive; 

ls to diſpoſe the Soul, to take or leave, 


As ſeemeth beſt; and then the Will is bound 


W his alſo, in che Bod y, may be found. 


By which the Paſſions do themſelves diſplay, 

4 Fitly prepar'd, does willingly obey. 

In numbering the Paſſions, beſt to prove, 

How many Ways, they by their Obje&s moye, 

Our Senſes, but by various ways, I mean, 

® Relating to our ſelves; — will here be ſeen 
= And if for the firſt Paſſion you inquire, __} 

2 Fl tell you why, I think, tis to admircm—— 

If any thing unuſual, or that's new, 

Or different from what before we knew 

2 Occurs, which we may, either hear or ſee, 

Or ſomething, which we think, ought not to be, 
This Object, ſtriking quick, before we know, 
Whether it cas be good, for us, or no, 

© Raiſes an odd Commotion in the Breaſt, 

= Reaſon diſclaims, and Paſſion has confeſs d 
In a ſhort Time, when the Surprize is o'er, 

We think on that, we wonder'd at before 
Then the next Paſſion, inthe Breaſt will riſe, 
Is, ſurely, to eſteem, or to deſpiſe 

For theſe, I think, we may, but fairly call, 
Jo admire the Object, as tis great or ſmall, 
Love, as the Moraliſts have underſtood, 

Is a Deſire, of what we think is good 3 


| For there the Spirits, moving the ſame. Way, 0 
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| Love's ſuch a ſtrong Commotion of the Soul, 


Hatred's produc'd, yet, with this Diff rence, ſay, 


One ſtrives to meet, what *tother ſtrives to ſhun — 
I ſay the Motians of the Spirits ſerve, 


(20) 
And what is bad, or hurtful to relate, 
An Object, that muſt ſtimulate to hate. 
A Swarm of little Paſſions, are confeſs' d, 
Scarcely diſcern'd, derivatives at beſt; 
Let it ſuffice, that I explain the chief, 
Of Love, of Hate, Deſire, Joy, and Grief. 
And, ſince a Liſt of Paſſions, I produce, 
You'll ſay, perhaps, pray tell me what's their uſe. 
Their Nature, then, if rightly underſtood, 
Will ſhew, they were, at firſt deſign'd for Good. 
Sometimes unguarded Reaſon they diſarm; 
And then, their Motions, always, do us harm. 
Well govern'd Paſſions, help the Mind to ſteer, 
Reaſon confirm, and make it perſevere; 
Their deep Impreſſions, never wear away, 
Still they urge on, and force the doubtful Way. 
And when they happen to be bad; yet ſtill, - 
They preſs us forward, and ſo tend to ill, 
Here, Love, and Hate, I therefore, now deſign, 
Deſcrib'd before, exactly to define. 


As takes away, its Power to controul; 

The Spirits work, ſo fiercly on the Will, 

That this, can neither yield, nor thoſe ſtand ſtill, 
Till Love obtains the Objects of Deſire, 

Then ſtill the Spirits grow, out goes the Fire 
As Spirits move the Soul, the ſelf ſame Way, 


Theſe Paſſions oppoſite, reverſly run, 


To both theſe Paſſions, therefore here obſerye ; 
How. _ 
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Jrtow differently, the Soul's own Motions tend, 


From thoſe on Body, only, do depend 
[ | Detre, tis but a faint Degree of Love 


Buy which, the Object, further we remove 


And here, the Schools unaccurately fall, 
On what, they contrary, Averſion call: 
For ſure, ſince here, no Good is to be had, 
But its Privation muſt, of Courſe, be bad; 
Nor any bad thing, can be underſtood; 
But its Privation, muſt be always Good: 
(Are Riches my Deſire ? For inſtance, I, 
By that Deſire, from Poverty muſt fly. 
And if, I ſeek for Health, of Courſe I run; 
I try all Ways, that may diſeaſes ſhun, 

I think, *tis plain, that the ſame Motion wou'd, 
Make me fly Evil, that purſues to Good, 

In theſe, the nice Obſerver, all things trys, 
I'll ſhew, wherein, the only diff*rence lyes—— 
7 Deſire, when good, directs the whole Deſign ; 
Love, Hope, and Joy, all ready finds to joyn. 
But, when Deſire flies, from what is bad; 
It hates, it fears, it ever muſt be ſad. 
But, if conſider d, equally to run, 

I To this, and that, as equally, to ſhun : 

| It, evidently, muſt appear, to be; 

A Paſſion, i in its ſelf, intirely s 

= Toy, is a ſweet Commotion, of the Mind, 

2 When its deſired Good, it can but find, 
In this Commotion, Joy is underſtood.; 

® 'Tis all, the Soul poſſeſſes, from the Good: 
This, is the Life, of ev'ry pleaſing Scheme, 
Wichout it, what's Poſſeſſion, but a Dream? 


Sadneſs! 


— 


And as the Blood, begins to mend its Pace, 


(22) 


Sxdneſs! a Languor of the Mind, ingrate, 
Does ſtrong Impreſſions, on the Brain create: 
Which deeper grow, if on the Soul they dwell, 
By Evils that we fear, and that we fee. 
The Cauſes, of theſe Paſſions, to explain: 
Comes Admiration only from the Brain? 

Yes ; but the others, riſe from ey'ry Part, | 
Tho' chiefly, from the Liver, and the Heart. 
But, theſe great Funds, will not alone ſuffice, 
To bring the Blood, from whence the Spirits riſe 3. 
And hence, it is, that all the Parts muſt join, 

Some, to produce, and others, to refine =— 
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p 
From various Motions, in the Body ſeen ; 4 
Whilſt various Paſſions, move the Soul within, 4 
I thus obſerve, of Love, that when alone, a 


When no great Joys exult, nor Sorraws moan 3 
The Pulſe, is more intenſe, more equal ſtrong, 3 4 
Which proves, that Temper do's to Health belongs 
Hate, will a Temper contrary, beſpeak ; E 
With Breaſt diforder'd, Pulſe unequal, weak. 
Mixture of Cold, with a rough pungent Heat, 5 


Cauſes the Stomach, ſoon, to loath the Meat, 
Or turn, into ill Humours; what we eat. 

In Joy, the Pulſe, will, always, quicker move, 
Not ſo intenſe, and ſtrong, as *twill in Love. 

A grateful Warmth is, readily, confeſs'd, 

By all the Parts, from this delightful Gueſt, 


A beauteous Red neſs, paints the cheerful Face. 
Grief, binds up faſt, as twere with Chains, the heart» 
Congeals the Blood, and freezes every Part; 


From 
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From her, what frightful, outward forms ariſe, 


The Index Pulſe, her inward State will ſhow, 
For that, is ever weak, and ever ſlow-——— 
No Paſſion, rages with ſo fierce a Fire, 
Nor ſtirs the Heart, ſo much as does Deſire, 
It forces many Spirits, to the Braip, 
> bi Which to the Muſcles, quick return again. 
And thence, it is, that all the Senſes prove, | 
ric: ? More ſubtil, and more quick the Members move ; 
© Since, then, the Paſſions, muſt be underſtood, 
From Motions. of-the Spirits, and the Blood. 
oy ſhow, whatare the Motions, all require; 
Wich Love beginning, ending with Deſire 
Soon, as the Underſtanding can be meant, 
Some Object, to it ſelf, to repreſent z 
Of Love, the Thought, which always muſt retain 
> A mighty Power, to impreſs the Brain. | 
2 Exerts it ſelf. this ſtrong Impreſſion ſerves, 
Jo force the Animal Spirits, thro* the Nerves, 
2? Properly placed. to Muſcles which are found, 
The Inteſtines, and the Sromach to ſurround, 
So, as to cauſe the Nouriſhment of Food, 
© (By their Aſſiſtance turn'd into new Blood) 
Into the Heart, with Speed, to make its way, 
= Which longer elſe, would in the Liver ſtay: 
Hence tis to other Parts, convey'd, of Courſe, 
In greater Plenty, and with greater Force. 
A ſtronger Heat this Blood muſt needs i 
Than, that which paſſes often, thro* the Heart, 
2 Th' Impreſſions, by theſe Spirits tronger made, 
Which the lov'd Object, to the Thought convey'd, 
'F Cauſes 


How wan the Looks, and oh! how red the Eyes! | 
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„ 
Cauſe, that the Soul, from this is hardly freed, 
And thus, of Love the Affection muſt proceed 1 
In Hate, the Spirits of the Brain retreat, * 
With which, the Muſcles being to replete, ö 
The Succous Juices ſtop, which from the Food, 
Soon as digeſted, ought to mix the Blood ; 
And brings them to the Liver where we alle, | 
The proper Place, contriv'd to lodge the Bile. 3 
That the Blood's Parts, there us'd to find diſcharge, 
Are not thrown off, but flow from thence at large. 


With that, the leſſer Branches, do impart, 


Firſt, to the Vena-Caya, then the Heart, 1 
Which cauſes an unequal Heat, the Blood will low, 
When not well warm'd, and rarify d, too ſlow ; q 
But burns, and ſoon dilates, and fires all; 

When, from that Part it comes, which joins the Gal 
From whence, the Spirits v i-+ invade the Brain, 
Have Parts, and Motions, of u. dual ſtrain. 

Thus the Ideas, which of Hate they find, 
Strengthen, — to bitter Thoughts, diſpoſe the Mind, 
Joy unconfin'd, does to the Nerves impart, 

A Special Pow'r, for op'ning of the Heart; 

It opens, and diltes — from whence we know, 
Tbe Blood, muſt quicker, and muſt finer flow. 
Thence Subtil, equal Spirits, muſt contain, 

Fitted to form, Impreſſions on the Brain. 

And theſe Impreſſions, cannot fail, to pleaſe, 

And fill the Soul, with Thoughts of Joy, and Eaſe, 
Sorrow contracts the Heart, each Part reftrains, . 
And checks the Blood, that moves within the Veins, 
From Stoppages, Defects, that are within, N 
The out ward, cold Dejection, muſt begin. 
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(25) 
Baut in Deſire, whefthe active Will, 
— | (Eager to preſs to Good, or fly from Ill.) 
Tranſmits the Spirits, quick, to ev'ry Part; 
That ſerves its Motion's, ſpecially the Heart: 
Whilſt an unuſual Plenty, they receive, 
More Spirits to the Brain, again they give. 
| Preſerving, and confirming in it, ſtill, 
Ihe ftrong Idea, of this craving Will; 
ro, ben, to the Organs paſs, of ev ry Senſe, 
rge, And ſoon, with Vigour, are convey'd from thence, 
Io all the Muſcles, Nature ſhall require; 
In order to obtain, what we deſire. 
| And now, that J have ſhown, with equal Care, 
How Paſſions move, and what their Movers are; 
The Muſe, in deepeſt ſearch, of Nature's Laws, 
ly | Shall, of their Mover's Motions, ſhew the Cauſe. 
tan, That Union cloſe, which always do's appear, 
+ *Twixt Soul and Body, intimate and dear; 
SCaauſes, that one Corporeal Action, joyn'd 
ind. To any Thought, or Motion of the Mind; 
| 2 Another, ſhall not, afterwards be brought, 
But ſhall produce, a like, the ſelf (ame Thought, 
; As we may ſee, in thoſe the Doctors make, 
With great Averſton, nauſeous Phyſick take: 
= If ought alike, in Taſt, they eat or drink, 
The ſame Averſion's rais'd : nor can they think, 
On that Averſion, tho' the Cauſe is o're, 
Zaſe, But Fancy brings, the Taſt they had before. 
For the firſt Paſſions, in the Soul we find; 
eins. When Soul begins, to be to Body join'd; 
From henee ariſe—that Blood and Jaioes flow, 
: . 7 (Whoſe different Virtues eaſie tis to ſhow) 
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(26) 
More kindly, and more Nouriſhment impart, 
Then uſual, to revive, and warm the Heart. 
W hen there s no Want, there no unequal Strife, 
'Tis that preſerves, the Principle of Lia 
When the ſuperior Parts, their Triumphs bear, 
The Stomach, and Inteſtines have their Share; 
Their Agitation, will, of Courſe, excite 
Digeſtion quick, and raiſe the Appetite, 
The Liver, and the Lungs, aſſiſt no leſs, 
When Muſcles of the Diaphragm preſs ; 
Then, will this Motion of the Spirits prove, 
Even, and juſt, and ſtrong ; and fit for Love.. 


Falſe, foreign Juices, to the Heart convey'd, 


By which the inward Heat, is much decay'd, + 
Offend the Spirits, of the Brain, create 
Diſorders in the Soul, which end in Hate, 


Nature, from Life's firſt Spring, ſhall never ae. 


In ſume, with want of Nouriſhment, or Heat, 
Nothing ſhe wants, ſo does for Nothing crave, 
Hence glows the Heart, and thus our Joy we have 
Sometimes the Body, by Digeſtion had, 

Wants Nouriſhment; and then the Soul is {ad ; 

The Heart's contracted Orifices give, 

No better, nor no more, than they receive; 

Thus outward Grief, in Languiſhment is ſeen, 
When all the Blood, flows chiefly from the Spleen, 
T he firſt Deſires, which the Soul .cou'd find, 

W hen firſt it was, to this frail Body join'd, 


Was to refuſe, or take, things bad, or good; 


In this her Power, firſt is underſtood 


Hence did the Spirits, their firſt Power commence 


The 


To move the Muſcles, and of every Senſe, — 
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The Organs when the Soul deſires, of courſe, 
The Body active grows, and moves with Force 
And then the Body's Motions, are not long; | 
Before the Soul's Deſires, grow warm, and ſtrong.— 
And, now, that we have, of the Paſſions ſeen, 
Whence they ariſe, and how are form'd, within: 
Their outward Signs, or Marks, I here deſcribe, 

Of theſe, the chiefeſt, are the following Tribe 
The Actions of the Eyes, and of the Face, 

As moſt they ſhew, may claim the foremoſt Place 
Changes of Colour, Trembling, Languor, La'ſter, 
Swooning, Tears, Groans, and Sighs, conſider aſter 
No Paſhon can be found, but what deſcries, - 

Some Turn, ſome ſpecial Action, in the Eyes. 

The ſtupid Slave, by's Maſter's Eyes can tell, 
When angry with him, ar he pleaſes well ; 

But the? theſe Motions of the Eyes, are ſeen, 

And eaſily we tell, what *tis they mean 

Yet, to deſcribe, exactly, every Part, 

From thence, thy? uſeful, is the Work of Art, 

For, in each Action, many Changes lye, 

From Motion, and the Figure of the Eye; 

Which, yet, are ſo particular, and ſmall, 


The ſharpeſt Sight, cannot diſtinguiſh all. 
But, what reſults from theſe, together join d. \ 
The Obſerver, tho? unskilbd, will eaſie find ö 


The ſame is true, of Actions of the Face, | 
Which, with the Paſſions, keep a conſtant Pace. | 
Tho? greater, than the Actions of the Eyes, ä g 
Yet, to diſtinguiſh, here, the Hardſhip lies | 
For Note—the Variation, here's ſo ſmall, | 
That ſhou'd you miſs, to ſee the Tears that fall, 
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(28) 


No Diff rence, in ſome Faces, you cou'd ſpy; 
Where, one was pleas'd to laugh, one vex'd to cry, 
Elſe, in the wrinkled Forhead, *twill be ſhown, 
When the contracted Brows, have form'd the Frown3 
Before the Tongue, her uſual accent lips, 

See the pinch'd Noſe ! obſerve the trembling Lips. 
Theſe various Actions, will be owing, {till 3 

To Nature, not ſo much, as to the Will 

And all the Actions, of the Eyes, and Face 

The Soul, will ſooner change, than we can trace. 
Strongly, inclin'd to this, if *tother ſide, 

She takes, ſhe can, at ence, her Paſſion hide: 


1 And, ſo the Eyes, and Face, have equal Share, 


Affections to diſſemble, or declare, — 


But, when ſome moving Paſſion, does prevail; 
We, not ſo eaſie, hide the red, and pale, 


In theſe, the Nerves, and Muſcles have no Part, 


Their Changes, come, directly from the -* Ports 
Which we, the Fountain of the Paſſions call, 
Preparing Blood, and Spirits for them al! 

The Redneſs, muſt be, always, underſtood, 


- To come, from riſing Tides, of venal Blood. 


Juſt as, the Force, does more, or leſs prevail, 

The Pace, is glowing red; or whiten'd pale. 
As, from too many Spirits, or too few, 

The Trembling of the Body, muſt enſue—— 
Here, the firſt Cauſe, appears from ſtrong Defire, 

Or elſe, where Wine, or Anger, ſets on fire 
The laſt, from Cold, which never can forbear 

To ſhake, the moſt, In Sorrow and in Fear. 

The Blood, corrupted, makes the Spirits low, 

And all the Parts, to move exceeding flow 3 
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A liftlefs Relaxation, is in all 


The Members--- which is what, we Languor call, 
Swooning, and Death, ſo nearly allied, 

That, but ſome Latent Sparks, their State divide; 
In this, the Difference, is found to lie; 

The Fire of the Heart, extin& ; we die: 

But, when ſome great Surprize, this Fire ſhall 

Choak up at once, we ſwoon, and ſwooning fall-- 
When, from the Heart's right Cavity, the Bload, 
Comes by th* Arterial Vein---the purple Flood, 

Puffs up the Lungs, and then the Air, of Courte;. 
Contain'd in them---muſt thro the Wind- pipe force. 
And thus, in n there is always found, 
(Which inartic'late Voice we call) a. found. —— 
The Lungs by blowing in themGTve as well 

As the Air's going out, can ſoon impel, 

The Muſcles of the Diaphragm, Breaſt and Throz, 
(For this, nor Sloan, nar Hanns, we need to quote) 
By this plain Way, their Motions we can can trace, 
To the connected Muſcles, of the Face: | 
Thus, from the Action, and the Sound, are ſeen; 
What the Word Laughter, can be put to mean 
Laughter, the chiefeſt Sign of Joy, may ſeem, | 
And yet, we cannot laugh, in Joy, extreme : 
For, then the Blood, fo full is made to flow, 
Into the Lungs, they have no Room to bloy —— 
A moderate Joy, does a fit Power i impart, 
To ope the Orifices, of the Heart. 

You ever will, its trueſt Movements find, 
When tis to Hate, or Admiration join'd, 
Becauſe, a Mixture, here is underſtood, 
Of certain Liquor, to refine the Blood. 
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For which, *tis found, no fitter can be ſeen, 
Than that ſharp Fluid, which comes from the Spleen, 
When Hate, with Admiration, ſhall convey 
This Blood to the Heart, there ſoon it finds the way, 
To mix the Blood, that from all Parts arrives, 
Which Joy, ſtill in abundant, Plenty gives; 
Ard thus dilates—— as many Liquors ſhow, 
When on the Fire put, the Motion's ſlow ; 
But, Vinegar infus'd, will rarifie ; 
Sean they puff up, and ſoon away they fly. 
That Fluid, from the Blood, the Spleen do's pour, 
Like Vinegar, is ſharp, and like it ſour. 
Since Laughter, does the blowing Lungs require, 
To raiſe it, we mult hate, at leaſt admire—— 
And they, whoſe Spleen, ſhall happen to be bad 
Are oftner found, than others, to be fad : 
And, in their Lucid Intervals, expreſs 
A greater Joy, and laugh with more exceſs. 
Becauſe the Spleen, can, to the Heart, convey, 
An heavy Blood, for Grief,.- a light for Joy. 
Ard, after Laughing, much, this Reaſon's had, 
Why naturally, we are found to be more ſad——— 
When from the Spleen, is drawn thethinner Part, 
The thicker clogs, and heavy makes the Heart: 
Sometimes if angry, we to laugh incline, 
When ta diſguiſe that Paſhon, we defign : 

Here, but diſtinguiſh well, the Point is gain'd, 
| Betwixt the natural Laughter, and the feign'd. 
One we command, whilſt t'other we obey, 
For this we lead, but that, will force its Wa ym 


We laugh, for Joy, when ſomething does diſarm, 


What can dd our Anger, firſt, from doing Harm, | 
| Then 
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Then till, we laugh, and ſtill, exult the more; 
It, of unthought-of Ills, the Danger's 0're,— 
And thus, you ſee, true laughter does require 
That we rejoice, and with ſome Hate admire 
And now, I think, tis Time for me to ſhow, 
W hence tis we cry,— or how, our Tears do flow. 
Exceſs of Joy, and Grief, the Powers deny, 
Requir'd to make us Laugh, or make us Cry. 
But, as from ev'ry Part, the Vapours riſe, 
Tho' from no Parts more quick, than from the Eyes; 
Becauſe, the optick Nerves are very large, 
Where multitudes of Arteries diſcharge : 
And, as the Sweat, which on the Body lies, 
Is Water, which from V apours did-ariſe z 5 
So Tears are but the Vapours of the Eyes. 
The ſelf- ſame Theory that will explain, 
How Vapours of the Air, turn to Rain, 
With equal force of Reaſon, ſerves to ſhow, 
That when more plentiful, or mov 'd more flow, 
Tho' in a leſs Degree, the Vapours riſe 
From Humane Bodies, on the Surface lies, 
The Water,— thence our Sweat, is cold and thick, 
When we are very Weak, or very Sick. 
And now the trueſt Cauſe of Groans to tell, 
They are but Air, the Lungs opprefs'd expel 
But why ſhould crying, found on every Stage 
Of Life, be prone, to Infancy and Age? 
For want of natural Heat, which forcing dries, 
The Vapour Cold, lies ſtagnate in the Eyes 
Juſt as the Sun, which, moy'd by different Laws, 
All Bodies to itſelf, when ſhining, draws; 
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No ſooner turns its Heat, and Sets, but all 
The riſing Vapours ſtop, and downwards fall. 


But ſome there are, and here, [ll tell you why; 


Who angry, will turn Pale, and cannot cry : 
Theſe Symptoms of bad Nature, muſt appear, 


For ſuch are always apt to Hate, and Fear: 
Whilſt thoſe, that eaſily can ery, will prove 


The molt inclin'd to Pity, and to Love. | 
Tho' both ſuppoſe our-Grief, the Cauſe appears, 


To differ wide, betwixt our-Sighs and Tears : 
For when we cry, our Lungs are underſtood 


To have too much; when Sighs, too little Blood: 
When ſome imaginary Joy, or Hope, 
Cauſes, again, the Orifice to ope, 


Of the Arterial Vein; and does reſtore 
The Paſſage, Sorrow had ſhut up before. 


The little Blood, did in the Lungs remain, 
Paſſes, with ſpeed, thro' this Arterial Vein, 
Into the left Side of the Heart: and there, 
Finds a new Spring, to quicken its Career. 
The Muſeles move, till they affect the Breaſt, 
Whence Air, ſwiftly, to the Lungs is preſt, 
To fill again the Place, the Blood did leave: 


And this, is what of Sighing, we concei ve. 


The Paſſions, thus confider'd; *twill remain, 
That I their ſeveral Uſes, here, explain. 
Surveying Nature's Law, the Reaſon's ſtrong, 
To prove they mult to Body, all belong. 
When, to the Soul refer'd, you always find, 

"Tis, as the Soul, is to the Body join'd. 

So that, their natural Uſe, from hence, you'll ſe - 
Is, to incite, and make the Soul agree, Ry 
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To help, in all the Actions, which may ſerve 
The Body to improve, or to preſerve. — — 
In this Senſe Grief, and Joy, are us'd, the firſt, 
Grief's the belt Paſſion; tho tis thought the worlt.-- 
The Soul, can no immediate Notice gain, 

Of what offends the Body, but from Pain, 
Producing Grief in her, then Grief will Hate 
Excite, of that which does this Grief create. 
Thence tries all ways, which Reafon can inſpire z 
And to get free, will burn with fierce Deſire 
The Soul, no other Way has underſtood, 

Of Things that offer for the Body's good ; 

But, by a kind of Titilitating Force, 

Producing Joy, then follows Love of Courſe 
Then comes Deſire, what cauſes Joy, to get, 

And thus the Paſſions Riſe, and thus they Set 
To ſerve the Body, you may always prove; 

Grief before Joy, and Hatred before Love; 
Becauſe it more concerns us to repel, 

What wou'd Deſtroy, than ſtriving, to excel, 

To acquire thoſe things, that poliſh us, no doubt, 
But whoſe Perfections, we can live without. 

Here, ſince the Body, ftill, muſt be confeſs d, 

The worſer Part, in all reſpes, the leaſt, 

This Law, our ſearch of Paſſions, muſt controul, 
To mind thoſe moſt, belonging to the Soul. 
Here, Love and Hate, from Knowledge we can trace, 
And fo of Joy, and Sorrow muſt take Place. 
And when, our Knowledge, happens to be true, 
From what we love, as Good, will Good enſue ; 

If what we Hate, as Bad, be Bad, this Teſt, 

Will prove the Paſſion Loye, by much the beſt. 
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A Paſſion then, which never can excel, 
Determir'd rightly, and purſuing well, 8 
With her reviving Joy, delights to dwell. 

Our Hatred, then, tis plainly prov'd, by this, 
Can never be too {mal}, nor too remiſs; 

For no Inducement ever can be had, 

To hate a Thing, for only being bad: 

But ſtronger Reaſons, will be underſtood, 

To draw, from Love, of its opponent Good. 
Hatred, withdrawing, from ſome ill, we find, 
Removes us, from the Good to which tis join'd.— 
The Scul, from this privation, will conceive 

A quick defect, and ſo is moy'd to grieve, —— 
If to the Soul, alone, reſpe& be had, 

Joy muſt be always Good, and Sorrow Bad 
For theſe Affections are the all, that will 

To her acrue, from either Good or Ill. 

Had we not Bodies, then, I'd dare to ſay, 


None cou'd too much indulge their Love and Joy? 


Nor ever Grief, and Hatred, ſhun too much; 
But now, are all the Bodies Motions ſuch ; 

And ſo, to theſe Affections, muſt belong; 

They hurt our Health, when Violent and Strong: 
But govern'd right, muſt all be underſtood, 

In this united Frame, deſign'd for Good. 
The Muſe, that hitherto, has try'd to find, 

How Body moves, and how affets the Mind; 
And, by the Paſſions of the Soul, has prov'd, 
How far the Soul is by the Body mov'd 
Thro' Natures Mazes, trac'd her labour'd Way, 
Parts to deſcribe, Affections to diſplay 3 
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Her Work, unfiniſh'd yet, purſues, to ſhow, 
How Mind begins, and, how proceeds to know em 
The Mind's Perceptions, then, muſt firſt be ſought 
The immediate Object, found in ev'ry Thought; 
Then, Knowledge only, is employ'd to ſee, 
Where our Ideas join, or diſagree. 
It cur Perception, thus, we can but ſhow, 
"Tis plain, from hence, that we, as ſurely, know: 
Elſe whatſoever, looſly, we conceive, 
Me do but Fancy, Gueſs, and ſcarce believe: 
Our Knowledge, then, conſiſting in the View, 
The Mind of its Ideas has, will ſhew, 
That different clearneſs of Knowledge lies, 
In the Perceptions of the Mind, that tries, 

Ard trying, has found out the way to ſee, 
How its Perceptions ſuit, or diſagree; 
When, to agree, or diſagree, are ſeen, 
But two Perceptions, without one between; 
That's Intuition, if we name it right, 
The Mind perceives the Truth, as th* Eye do's Light. 
On this depends all certain Truths, we know ; 
For none, a greater Evidence can ſhow,— 
But, when a Cloud of new Perceptions riſe, 
As various Objects, but confound the Eyes 
All theſe, in Order, we muſt Range, to ſee 
Which do to which belong, which diſagree 
That's Reaſoning, the Combat of the Mind, 
With Truth and Falſhood,---- and from hence we 

[find, 

That after many Proofs, and much Vexation, 
The Conqueſt is, at laſt but Demonſtration, 


Many 
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Many great Men, to think have been inelin'd, 
That this, to Mathematicks is confin'd: 
Becauſe, the modes of Numbers, differ leaſt, 
Are clear and perceivable confeſs d; 

And in extention, tho? the leaſt Exceſs, 

Is not perceiv'd ; the Mind has yet no leſs 
Diſcover'd, how two Angles equal are, 
And Figures, juſt Proportion, can compare. 
But Quantity we mark and that is found, 
More ſenſible, than any Word or Sound; 
Words will not always the ſame Senſe retain; 
- Diagrams, on Paper drawn, the ſame remain, 
Here, the beſt Remed Y, you can deſign, 
Againſt Uncertainty, is to define. 
Let every Term, tell plainly what you mean, 


Then vary not your Terms, you'll Rea ſon clean. — | 


If to the higheſt Pitch we aim to raiſe 
Our Knowledge, theſe two, are the only Ways; 
To get Ideas, clear as the Light; | 


To keep them conſtant, and to range them right. 


All our firft Notices, we have this Way : 
Our Senſes firſt obſerve, and then convey. 


Theſe, ſoon as offer'd, to the Thoughts are join'd, 
And quickly, ſet at work, the active Mind. 


But, what from all her working, does enſue, 
| How little do we know ! of Things how few 
The intelle&ual World's .capacious Frame, 


What Thoughts of Man can reach! what Words 
[ can name? 


And, on this Earthly Globe, we can but ſhow, 


How, faintly, but a Point, with Pains we know. 


LES 
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Bulk, Figure, Motion, we conceive with Eaſe: 
But, what proportion, yet, of each of theſe, 
To Bodies numerous, unknown, is aſſign'd, \ 
Tranſcends the utmoſt ſtretch of Thought to find. 
Curious we ſearch, for what from ſearch withdraws, 
See the Effects, know nothing of the Cauſe! * 
How many Things from our Inſpection fall? 
By being too Remote, or elſe too Small? 
Think, the vaſt Diſtance of the World below, 
As Geographers deſcribe, and Maps can ſhow ; 
And reading Heylin, only call to mind, 
What Regions vaſt! he's forc'd to leave behind: —— 
Who does, but ſeriouſly, Conſider this, 
Of Ignorance will ſee an huge Abyſs.—— ' 
*T were endleſs, here, by Inſtances to prove, 
From Earth beneath, or from the Heavens above, 
How many Things there are, cannot he brought, 
Within the Compaſs of the narrow Thought. - 
The Mind has yet Perceptions, juſt and clear, 
The Power of knowing Things, within its Sphere; — 
And has, to Truth, Propenſions very ſtrong; = 
Here let us ſee, what does to Truth belong 
Truth, in the firſt Place, is employ d to ſee, _ 
How our Perceptions differ, or agree. x 
When this is done, Truth bids us next take Care, 
To ſet them down, in Words, juſt as they are, 
But there is moral Truth, which ever binds; 
To ſpeak Things, from perſuaſion of our Minds; 
When Things are as we think, and as exprefsd; 
For metaphiſie Truth, is this confeſs d. 
But here, I think's the proper Place, to how 
That Things Exiſt, how tis we come to know. 
* 


By 
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By Intuition then, *tis eaſy ſhown, _ | 
We have, at firſt, the Knowledge of our own. 
The Exiſtence of a God, by Demonſtration.— 
And of all other Things, by our Senſation. — 
Our own Exiſtence, we perceive ſo plain, ; | 
No further Proof it needs, nor can obtain; | 
I think, I Reaſon, Pleaſure feel, and Pain. 
Can any one of theſe more certain be? 
Or all, than my Exiſtence is to me. "ir 
If other Things I doubt, that Doubt will give 
Me Power, my own Exiſtence, to perceive, 
And God's Exiſtence muſt be ſoon confeſs d, 
By that great Witneſs, lodg'd in ey'ry Breaſt,—— 
He, who did Senſe, Perception, Reaſon grant; 
Will ſuffer us, no Proof of him to want.. 
As long as we our ſelves ſhall with us go; 
So long, the Being of a God we know 
Without conſidering, from whence I came, 
I know that I Exiſt, and ſomething am 
I'm ſure (my Knowledge further to deduce) 
Nothing, no real Being, can produce. 
If therefore we, ſome real Being know, 
By Demonſtration, evident, we ſhow, 
That from Eternity, has ſomething been, 
Since what is not Eternal, muſt begin; 
And what Beginning has, I know, muſt be 
Produc'd, by ſomethirg elſe, from whence I ſee, 
What Being from another has, muſt find, 
All, that to Being any way is join'd. 
Then, this Eternal Source, of Being, ſure, 
Muſt be the Source, and Origin of Power 
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Our Reaſon tells us, (Terms of Art aſide) 
For here, untutor'd Reaſon, beſt will Guide; 
That from Eternity, has ſomething been, 
All Powerful, all Knowing (whence are ſeen) 
The other Attributes of God, from whence I mean\ 
To ſhow, that from Beginning, to the End, 
All knowing Beings, muſt on him depend. 
And all their Powers, to a&, or Skill to know, 
To him, their Great Creator, all muſt owe; 
Creatures of Senſe, have Organs form'd ſo fine, 
As prove a Power, perfectly Divine, 
Beings Inanimate, their Source imply, ; 
And tho', but Low, ſhow Powers from on High; 
Whilſt we; by force of Reaſon, but Confeſs 
Who made the greater, muſt have made the lefs.-- 
In Plato, the Athenian Moſes, ſhine 
All Parts of Learning, Civil, and Divine; 
In Lo gick, Ethicks, Phyſicks, to increaſe 
His Skill, he choſe the three great Wits of G reece. 
Blame not Lucretius, if his Thoughts are Bad; 
But blame Luci li a, who firſt made him Mad.— 
Unhappy Creech ! whoſe eager Thirſt of Fame, 
Tranſlating--- turn'd his Glory into Shame. 
The Miſchiefs done, unable to repair; 
He like Lucretius, ended in Deſpair.— 
What Epicurus does, for Truth Advance; 
Of Atoms, jumbling into Forms, by Chance, 
None can Explain, who have not fully ſeen, 
What, by the Term of Chance, may Heathens 
[mean, — 
An Epicure, is always mark'd to be, pgs 
A Glutton, Drunkard, or a Debauchee. 
D 2 Yet, 
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Yet, Epic urus, rightly underſtood, 
Who Pleaſure makes to be the greateſt Good 
Of Pleaſure, ſurely, had the trueſt Taſt, 
For, he was ever Temperate, ever Chaſt. 
What hitherto has been, we may preſage, 
Will be the Fate of each ſucceeding Age; 
Falſe Commentators will, for Truths explain, 
What Authors cannot be ſuppos'd to mean. 
Thus Sarum's Reaſons, which muſt all Convince 
Who love their God, their Country, or their Prince; 
Nor Irfamy, nor Libels, may eſcape, 
Whenever ſhall crawl out another S. 
But Hence, the Parts of Nature to diſplay, 
Reaſon, the Will perverted, muſt obey ; 
And thus, the bold OhjeRor dares to ſay, 
If your wiſe Maker does ſuch Powers give, 
Why are not Human Senſes, more than five? 
Or if but five, Why not more Quick and Fine - 
And Strong? To prove the Artiſt but Divine. 


Whence come Diſeaſes, numerous? and Why? 
Is Man, ſo ſoon as Born, ordain'd to die? 
Why's Life ſo Tranſitory, Short and Vain? 

The Bounds of Matter, will the Cauſe explain.---- 
Try, all the Ways you can, you'll find no more. 
Than what your Senſes, have diſplay'd before. 
No curious Searcher, yet, cou'd eyer tell, ; 
One new diſcover'd Colour, Taſt, or Smell. 
Had Man, to Senſes five, an Hundred more, 
Thus he might wiſh, and never wou'd give ore. 
Our Senſes too, as perfect will appear, 
As this our State requires, or can bear. 


Suppoſe, 


_- 
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Suppoſe, for Inſtance, that the piercing Eye, 
A thouſand Miles, ſmall Objects cou'd deſery, 
Stop not the Woods, nor yet the Mountains Height ? 
The convex Earth, alone, wou'd bound the Sight. 
If of our ſelves, the ſmalleſt Parts we ſaw, 
We ſhou'd, perhaps, repine at Nature's Law 
Start, at the ragged Scales, and briſly Hair, | 
T be ſmootheſt Skin, wou'd then be ſhown to bear. 
- And, did a finer Tone, exalt the Ear; 
How many, when we ſpoke, muſt over-hear ? 
What Secret, then, cou'd Politicians keep? 
Or, how cou'd we in quiet, Wake, or Sleep ?—— 
We, ther, muſt Thunder's Noiſe, or Cannons dread, 
Whichoft wou'd ſtrike us deaf, and ſometimes dead.. 
Our ſenſe of Feeling, rais'd a few degrees, 
Wou'd rob the Body of its Uſe, and Eaſe : 
Man cou'd not Work, nor Burdens could ſuſtain, 
Becauſe, the ſlighteſt Toueh, would give him Pain. 
To Bodies, now deprav'd, muſt needs belong | 
Diſeafes;-.. but the firſt were Healthy, Strong. 
W hilt, an unbounded Liberty, we take, : 
We mourn Diſtempers, we our ſelves but make. 


That Life's too ſhort, what Mortal can complain? 
For if a thouſand Ages ſhou'd remain, 


Tis yet a Scene of Sorrow, and of Pain. 
But think ! Eternity, as long appears, 
After a Thouſand, as an Hundred Years. 
Hene, more Attention, does the Subject claim, 
Whilſt J, at once, furvey the World's great Frame. 
And here, — the gradual increaſe of Man, 

Of Countries, planted, how, and when. Began ? 
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Whilſt, from Authentick Records, we can ſhew, - 
Of letters, and of Arts, th'lnvention New: 
This, do's the World's Eternity confute, | 
And prove it made in Time, beyond Diſpute.— 
But why ſo late created, as appears? 
For what a Span, wou'd be fix Thouſand Years ? 


To Ages, Numberleſs, have gone before? 
Attend but this, your Wonder will be 0're, <— 


Suppoſe, from Millions, we of Years cou'd Daze WY 
The Time, when God did this his World Create; 


Let, fince Creation, muſt be fix'd to Time, 
W here Numbers cannot count, nor Thought can 


A vaſt Eternity remains behind; [ climb, 
And thus, no Time could ever be aſſign'd. 

So. ſoon, but the Creator, ſooner ſtill, 

Had made the World, by his Eternal Will. 
God's Time, and Manner, muſt be then confeſs'd, 
Moſt fit for working, and his Works the beſt, 

It, but to both the Globes, we caſt an Eye, 
Wonders of Uſe, and Beauty, we eſpy. 
The Sun's vaſt Body, moft immenſly Bright, 
Beſtows on all the Planets, Heat and Light ;—— 
Warms all the Seeds, which in this Earth we lay, 


Without the Sun, a dead dark Lump of Clay, —— 


To Natural Cauſes then, may we aſſign, 


That what wecall the Sun, has Power to ſnine? 


Or, have we Reaſons, that his ſhining prove, 
From thoſe great Bodies, which are plac'd above ? 
No, for the Planets might as well have roll'd ; 
Altho' the Sun, like them, was Dark, and Cold 
But then, what horrid Darkneſs muſt have reign'd, 
What Deſolation! on the World obtain'd ! 


It 
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It therefore muſt, at laſt, be underſtood, 

T he Choice of ſome great Being, Wiſe and Good ;- 

That from the Central Sun, ſhou'd Warmth be 

[ found 

And Light, and Life, to all the Planets round j—— 

Without obſerving, how the Planets move, 

How all their Motions, their Director prove; 

Tho' what muſt follow, eaſy tis to ſhow, 

Werez they to move more quick, or but more ſlow, 
Some wou'd their Orbs Contract, and nearer run 

Others wou'd range, too wide, to feel the Sun; 

Hence, this ſad Fate, they never could avoid 

Their Conſtitution would be quite deſtroy "LEED 

The Power of Life, each Planet muſt withhold ; 

For what could live, in ſo much Heat, or Cold ? 
And if of Matter, ſuch vaſt Maſſes were, 

Or, to the Sun, or to themſelves, more near; 

When, in this Interval, ſo wide, we view 

Diſturbance great, what greater muſt enſue? 

But, our on Earth, let us Conſider now 

The Benefits, that to its Site, we owe 2 

And, if this Diſtance, ſtands the trueſt Teſt, 

For Plants, and Animals, to thrive the beſt ; | 

If, farther from the Sun, or elſe more near, 4 

We could not, Fleſh and Blood, endure to wear 

The great Creator's Wiſdom muſt appear; 

The Earth, with double Motion, muſt revolve, 

(As from the Doctrine of the Sphere, we ſolve; 

For, once a Vear, tis carry'd round the Sun, 

The Wheels of its own Axis, ſwifter run; 

And, in but twenty four Hours Space 

The Equinox hath turn'd, renew d the Race. 


From 
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From Motion, thus Vertiginous, is Found 
The Cauſe of Day, and Night, to all around 
Of this Rotation, both the Spheres may boaſt, 
That one's not burnt with Heat, one ſtarvd with 

[ Froſt ; —ů— 
But does "a Syſtem of the Heavens, cauſe ? 
Or elſe do Motion's, neceflary Laws ? 
That thus the Earth is moy'd ? No, here, again, 
The Motion of. the Moon, will this Explain; 
For ſhe, the ſelf ſame Way her Courſe does run, 
About the Earth, as the Earth about the Sun. 
Yet the ſame Face, to us, ſhe till reveals, 
Nor once, on her own Center moving, Wheels. — 
In every Month, indeed, her Courſe is Run, 
And all har Globe, turn'd fairly to the Sun. 
From this her Motion, we-may, truly ſay, 
That ſhe enjoys alternate Night and Day; 
One Day of hers, computed, will be ſeen, 
Equal to Days and Nights of ours fourteen, 
The Earth's Diurnal Motion, take away, 
One half of it, could never ſee the Day; 
To nice Obſervers, eaſie will appear, 
The different Motions, for the Day, and Year —— 
But, what directs the Earth to each of theſe ? 
What to Celerity, appoints Degrees? 
Suppoſe, (for what ſhou'd various Motions fix?) 
The twelve Months Travel, ſhould be made in fix; 
From hence, what Inconvenience can you ſhow; ; 


The Seaſons, wou'd be twice as ſhort as now; ; 
No Corn, nor Fruit, could then to Ripeneſs grow 
The ſame, retarded Motion, proves as Strong, 

T he Seaſons, iu exact Proportion, Long. | 


Hence, 
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Henee, Heat and Drought— the Earth with Pain 


[ wou'd bear, 
But one ſmall Crop, to ſerve the double Year ——— 


The Earth's Diurnal Motion, fancy here, 
To make twelve Circuits, only, in a Year, 
Then, every Day and Night are fairly ſeen, 
As long, as now, we can obſerve fifteen —— 
To Bus'neſs diſproportion'd, thus, they wou'd, 
Deny Refreſhment, fit for Fleſh and Blood. 
And then, if quick, the Motion poſts away, 
Few Hours make an Equinoctial Day 
What Progreſs cou d? in our Affairs be made? 

If Darkneſs, did the Light, ſo ſoon, invade ? 

What Artift ? the Earth's Axis, did project? 

To the Ecliptick's Plane, not plac'd ere&t ?— 
But, towards it, by fuch Degrees, inclines, 

To kee p the ſame Direction theſe deſigns, 

Cauſe all the needful Changes, that appear, 
In Length of Days, and Seaſons of the Lear 
Elſe, had the Sun, to us, not nearer been, 

Than now in March, or in December ſeenn 
The Inclination, makes him further run, 

Elſe wou'd theſe Northern Nations, be undone =— 
Suppoſe, the Axis of the Earth, you find, 
Still to the Body of the Sun inclin'd ; 

This wou'd Variety of Days bring forth, | 
And Nights, and Seaſons, over all the Earth 
But every Country, wou'd be fixt, this Way, 
To one Diverſity, of Night and Day. 
And, as the Seaſon, went its conſtant Round, 
No Alternation, ever cou'd be found 


Thus, 
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Thus, different People, then mult mourn their ſite, 
Stop the ſwift Day! O fly! the tedious Night !_ 
Whilſt, others worn, with the Fatigues of Day, 

Wiſh for the Night, and court its longer ſtay, — 

The Climates, in extremes, no Seaſons hold, 
One's ſcorch'd with Heat, whilſt t'other's ſtarv'd 


[ with Cold, 
The Axis of the Earth, but here conceiye, = 


Her conſtant Inclination, once to leave, 


The nodding Pole, wou'd toſs Confuſion ſad, 
No Food, no Health, no Life, cou'd then be had 
Some Fancy, if had deen, but Faney vain, 
The Poles erect, to the Eelipticks Plane, 
That a perpetual Spring, wou'd then be ſeen, 
The Weather ſtill, be calm, the Skie ſerene.—L 
Thus, we, a Paradiſe might find below, 
No Pains cou d feel, nor no Diſeaſes Know 
This Notion, ſure, if we purſue it right, 
Is not the Searcher's Thought, but Poet Flight. 
Wbo views the Figure of the Globe, may tell 
That they, who under the Equator dwell, | 
Or near this Spring: for Summer, much too greats 
Wou'd feel, nor cou'd endure the raging Heat. 
And, for the Narthern Countries, which are known, 
Of greateſt Note, (excluding not our own) 
They muſt a Seaſon have, with force to bring, 
Greater Degrees of Heat, than can the Spring. 
They want a clearer Skie, with longer Days, ** 
A nearer Sun, with leſs oblique its Rays, 
Elſe, Nature to produce, muſt ſoon decline, 
No more the Corn, no more the fruitful Vine.— 
Conſider here, which will be underſtood, 


As moſt conducing, to the publick Good; A 
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A daily Diſtribution equal made; 
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Of the ſame equal Heat, the Year convey'd : 

Or, whether, this, the beſt we mult confeſs, 

To have more in Summer, and in Winter leſs 
If, then, we find our Situation ſuch, 

That, here, the Summer's Heat is not too much, 

A Diſtribution, wou'd abate it, ſo, 

As nothing cou d, to any Ripeneſs grow l— 

The Air condens'd, or much expanded more, 

All Animals to breath, wou'd ſoon give ore 
Then, what condenſes? or expands the Air? 

The greater, or leſs Weight tis caus d to bear 
Thus, had the Atmoſphere, much greater been, 
Or les, as very eaſie may be ſeen, 

This, to its loweſt Region, muſt aſſign ; 

A Texture much more thick, or much more fine. 
Which, (from the Laws of Phyſicks) we obſerve, 


Wou' d not for Life, nor Vegetation ſerv ey 


Why? was the Ocean, made ſo vaſtly wide? 

Why o're the Earth, ſo many Rivers glide ? 

Are not ſuch Deluges of Water found, 

To take up too much Room, and hide the Ground 
Of theſe, 'tis known, beſides, their various Uſe; 
What they, convey, what Riches they produce. 
Beſides, tis plainly prov'd, from Nature's Doom, 
The Earth's Inhabitants, can want no Room---- 

The Conſtitution of the Globe, will ſhow, 

Why Water is ſo much why made to flow. 
Conſider! what all Bodies muſt contain, 

Conſider ! what the Sun exhales again, 

To feed the Plants, with Dews and ſhowers of rain- 


I was thought impoſſible, till underſtood, 


In how few Minutes, circulates the Blood : But» 


oe I 
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But, how the Water circulates, cou'd we, 
That Vital-Blood of Earth's ſwift Period ee, 
Cou'd, we computing, that great Maſs, have known; 
Which by the Rivers of the World, is thrown 
Daily into the Channel of the Sea; 
Here, wou'd more Cauſe, for real Wonder be. 


Why?: ? fo uneaven, do's the Earth appear ? 


Marks of Diſorder, why her Surface bear ? 


| Whence Hideous Mountains ? Craggy Rocks that 


[ſhow 
Like Humps deform'd, to Plains and V ales below,-- 
The Vapours theſe condenſe the Rains, they bring, 
And make the fruitful Vallies, laugh and ſing 
Plants they produce, which no where elſe will grow, 
And more, to theſe, we all our Mettals owe. 
Profit a fide--- the Pleaſure's not ſo a 
Ariſing from a dull unvaried Flat, 


As when, from Hills, the V allies we eſpie, . 
| Whence various Scenes, and Proſpects pleaſe the Eye, 


Let Milton's Paradiſe for this be brought, 
Who writes, in Verſe, as lofty as his Thought: 


For Earth has this Variety from Heaven, 


Of Pleaſure ſituate in Hill and Dale, 


The moſt material Parts, I fain wou'd know, 

Of what the Heavens, Earth, and Waters ſhon— 
Motion, exceeding quick, produces Light; 

But, it muſt vibrate, very ſhort, if right. 


The Space between, muſt not obſtru& the Way, 


But firſt receive the Motion, then convey 
: ; A 
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A Ray of Light, compleats its nimble Race 
From Sun to Earth, in near ten Minutes Space. 
Suppoſe, Right-lin'd, and Parallel, of Rays, 
A number Infinite--- this Light diſplays =———_ 
To the Degrees of the refraced Light, 


Each Ray, a different Colour, ſhows the Sight; 


Rays leaſt refrangible, deep Scarlet, you 


Will ſee; the moſt refract, a Violet Blue 


But many other Colours, hence, are ſeen, 

Beſides the Chief, Blue, Yellow, Red and Green. 
By Compoſition made. thus will enſue, 
Green, if you mix but Yellow with the Blue. 
Whiteneſs, between all Colours is a mean, 7 
So Ting'd, with all alike is eaſie ſeen. 
Whilſt every Colour, will require more, 

To oytr-power what it had before. 

Of vegetable Colours, next to tell: | 

How they ariſe, and where their Cauſes dwell, mm 
Tis, as the Sulphur, Acid, Alkaline; 
Are more or leſs, Diſſever, or Combine. 
Hence the Blood-red, may with all Colours vie; 
None fo much Sulphur has, nor is ſo High. 
The ſudden Change of Colours, next to ſee : 

Let a large Drop, of Violet's Syrop be 

Drop'd on white Paper, it will ſpread, and ſhewz 
Tho? not a fine, a tolerable Blue, 

An Acid Spirit drop d, fine Red is ſeen; 

A Volatile, 'tis chang'd, a lovely Green.. 
The Colours of the Rainbow, and the Size, 


55 The Various Sorts; and where the Diſtance lies; 
Hence to deſcribe, Let the Sun's Image be, 


The Cauſe, of the firft Iris, that you ſee. 
. E N eflect 
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Reflected (Newton, beſt does this explain) 

From Concave Surfaces of falling Rain, 
Suppoſe the Drops, innumerable, Small, 

The Rays, on Objects, Parallel, to fall. — 
And twice refracted, not diverge, but lie 

In the ſame Diſtance, *till they reach the Eye. 
The Secondary Iris, "that I call, 

Where the Sun's Rays, do more obliquely fall ; 

So twe Reflections makes, before each Ray 

Can. thro the Drops of Water, force its Way, —— 
Of Iriſs's, tho' five, or fix, have been, 

Yet ſeldom, more than two, at once are ſeen, — 
For the Sun's Force, the Medium will break, 
Thus grow its Rays, attenuate and weak. 

I The different Refraction, ſerves to ſhow 

The different Size, and Colour of the Bonv z 

And of Refraction, thus, by each Degree, 

The Rainbew's Diſtance, from the Sun you'll ſee g 
For thoſe, which from the Sun, are more remote 3 
Adorn'd with Purple Colour, you may Note : 
But the more near, as may the firſt be ſaid, 
You always may obſerve, by ſhining Red. 
Eclipſes, Deprivations are of Light, 

When either Sun or Moon, is hid from Sight, —— 
If theſe great Lights, in the Sun's Orbit join, 
Or in the Ecliptick, tho* the Sun muſt ſhine, 
Till tWinterpoſing Moon has paſs'd away, 

His Face is veil'd, no Light can here diſplay . 
In the ſame Orbit, if oppos d, is ſeen, | 

The Moon made Dark; by ſhade of Earth between, 


Whence 
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Whence comes that rumbling Noiſe you . 
| call ? 
Whence . 1 flaſh? or raging. Fires fall? 2— 
Clouds, may be over one another laid, 
Like Boards, or Planks, thus bow the Ni is 
made 
The Motion of the Uppermoſt will ſhow 3 
Sliding, with mighty Force, on thoſe below. 
Or, when, a warmer Air, from the Height, 
For what condenſates, muſt increaſe the Weight ; 
The higheſt Parts, pre downwards, firſt, and they 
Force all before, that happen in the Way. 
And thus, with Noiſe, as Terrible, as Loud, 
They ruſh, at once, into the loweſt Cloud. 
So, from the Alps, the Snow, in May is found 
To fall.— The Valleys Echo, Thunders ſound. 
And hence, I think, the Reaſon's alſo clear d, 
Why Winter's Thunder's here fo ſeldom heard. 
For then the Clouds are bound with Cold, but now, 
The Cauſe of Thunder's different Sound to ſnow. 
"Tis as the upper Clouds, their Movements make, 
Or Swift, or Slow, what Parts they with them 
[take 3 
For ſometimes, one, inthe will ſucceed ; 
At others, all at once, will force with ſpeed ; 
And, as the lower Clouds, are Great or Small; 
Or Thick, or Thin, or fore'd upon withal; 
The Sound by theſe, Increaſes or 1 
But, what the Cauſe of Lightning defines ? 
And how it is Ordain'd ? that ſometimes, we, 
No Thunder heard hall yet much Lightning ee 
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At others, when, no Flaſhes will appear, 8 
An hideous Noiſe, ſhall yet diſturb the Ear 
When, after ſome great Drought, and raging Heat, 
The Sky, with Exhalations is replete : | 
More, than the Sun's Attraction, this requires, 
The ſtronger Force of Subterranean Fires; 
Theſe ſubtil Particles, together crowd 
Fire, by their Motion, e're they reach the Cloud: 
But make no Noiſe, for in their nimble Courſe, 
No Clouds can meet, much leſs reſiſt their Forces 
If rais'd, by ſlow Degrees of Heat, there are, 
Some fainter Exhalations in the Air; 
But not of Strength enough, to flame out bright, 
Sog can exhibit nothing to the Sight. 
They yet can force the Clouds, and thence 'tis we, 
A roaring Noife muſt hear, but nothing ſee. 
Sulphur and Nitre, urg'd, will upwards fly, 
As long remain, as is ſerene the Sky, 
And thus, vaſt Bodies will together join, 
| And ſtill increaſe their Force, as they combine; 
U Till by the Air's agitating Powers, 
| They viſit Earth again, in flaming Showers ?— 
The Terror of the Senſes, who can tell ? | 
| When Fire flies, and burning Sulphurs ſmell ? 
n You'll not, in Sal Volatile deſery, 
OR) Nor Aqua-Fortis, Parts that ſwifter fly, 
Y Or penetrate ſo deep, elſe what has made 
(The Scabbard,when untouch'd,) the melted Blade? 
The Buckles ſpoil'd, what Shoe, or Foet has miſs'd? 
Only the want of Power to reſiſt.— — 
But what is that, the Thunder-Bolt you call? 
| Its Texture why fo bard ? oblique its Fall? 
. The 
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The fineſt Parts, in ſubtle Flaſhes gone, 
The Groſs, by ſudden Cold, are harden'd Stone. 
Some Properties of Iron, join the Caſt, 
To make the Stone ſo hard, of Texture faſt : - 
From the Clouds Sides, the ſlanting Fires fly; 
Thus, threaten Dangers moſt, to Places High 
How thickeſt Clouds are broke, let this Explait.— 
The Noiſe ſucceeds the Flaſh, and thence the 
[ Rain, — 
Comets, or Blazing Stars, by th* Ancients were, 
Thought only Meteors, burning in the Air. 
This Ariſtotle, firſt, for Truth receiv d; 
And his Diſciples, every where believ'd. 
Modern Aſtronomers, a better Way, 
Found out, their Place and Nature to diſplay, 
Theſe, to the Planets Regions, unconfin'd. | 
Above the Orbit of the Moon, have ſhin'd.— 
Their Light is but the Sun's reflected Beams, 
Which from themſelves, point back in flaming . 
| [ Streams — 
Their Boddes, like the other Planets, are | 
Solid, Compact, and fix'd, for if they were 
But Meteors, they muſt Burſt, and Burn, and Run, 
When paſſing, as they do, ſo near the Sun, 
Immortal Newton, here with Art prevails, 
And beſt deſigns their Heads, and draws their Tails 3 
From all his Labours, theſe at laſt has found, 
Excentric Planets, that the Sun move Round 
Stars we Call fix dd, yet move with equal Pace, 
But never Interfere, nor charige their Place. 
Their Diſtance from the Farth is ſo immenſe, 
No Influences here, can they diſpence ;, 
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Of theſe, a little will ſuffice to ſay 3 
Should you, thro' Glaſſes, Gaze your Eyes away; 
Your skill, to greateſt Artiſts, when reſign'd, 
They'll ſay, you ſought for what no Man can find. 
Then, to a lower Sphere, confin'd, I'll ſhow, 


The Vapours different fall, and firſt the Snow. 


Tf drops of Rain, deſcending, chance to find, 
A colder Air, or a ſoft freezing Wind 

Each Drop, into an Iſicle will Freeze, 

And ſhoot forth Points, which regular one ſees: 
But, intermixing, with a warmer Air; 


And wafted quicker, than their Parts will bear; 


They Thaw, and Blunt, looſe, or retain their Froſt 3 

As Climates vary, or their Motion's croſt : 

And thus, the Flakes of Snow, are ſeen to fall, 

Some hank'd, and clung, diſtin&, and large, and 
[mall 

If you, the Nature but of Ice regard, 

Snow, tho* when touch'd, ſeems ſoft, tis truly hard; 

The Points and Edges touch'd, that Inſtant Thaw, 

Elſe, wou'd like Lancets pierce, and Blood would 


(draw. 
If Snow be Ice, a Body hard, and denſe, 


Its Lightneſs, how may we account for hence ? 
How is Leaf-Gold ſo light? as not to bear; 


But Rides upon the ſofteſt Breath of Air. 
The heavieſt Bodies, you may lighteſt call; 
Make their Dimenſions large, their Matter ſmall. 


But Snow, tho Hard, yet is not therefore White 
But having Parts tranſparent to the Sight; 


When 
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When mix'd together, they a White appear, 

As Froth and Glaſs, —- the Soft and Hard are 
[Clear — 

The Snow, almoſt diſſolv'd, to falling Rain, 

Meets with a ſudden, and ſharp Wind again; 

That on the larger Drops, can ſo prevail; 

As bound in Ice, they ſhower down in Hail: 

If Cold intenſe, the Drops, when form'd, has found, 

The little Globes of Hail, are Clear and Round; 

But if it takes the melting Flakes of Snow; 

Their Sides irregular, and rough their Show: 

And thus, the Hail is ſmaller ſeen, or great, 

From the Degrees, and Turns of Cold and Heat. 

The Cauſe of Freezing, the Carteſians ſay, _ 

Is, when th*Etherial Matter goes away 

Out of the Water's Pores; and then they ſhow 

The finer Parts, too weak, to make it flow: 

But, *tis more like, its Freezing muſt begin, 

By particles of Cold, that enter in. 

Which croud ſo faſt, and all its Pores ſo fill, 

That wanting Room to move, it muſt ſtand ill, - 

The Motion being ftopp*d, they in a Trice, 

Can wedge ir, as it were, to harden'd Ice. 

The Sun, abateing its attractive Force, ; 

The lower Exhalations fall of Courſe, 

If ſudden Cold attacks them, in the Time 

They fall, the Miſt will curdle into Rime. 

When High the loaded Vapours cannot riſe, 

A Cloudy Stink, offends your Noſe and Eyes; 

Thus Fogs are moſt, and moſt Unwholſome 

From very Low, and Wet, or Marſhy Ground 


When 
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When faint Exploſions, in the lower Air, 

Which rarely (but by their Effects appear) 

On Trees or Plants, the ſubtile — caſt, 

They Fade, and ſometimes Die ;— we call this 
[ Blaſt, — 

Tis from the want of Sun to raiſe them High, 

That trembling Lights, and Flaſhes, we eſpy ; 

That Exhalations, their weak Fire ſhoot forth, 

In. Corruſcations, to the colder North.. 

Wind is the Stream, or Current of the Air; 

We feel its Force, wee ſee, and often fear: 

Such ſtrange Effects, incite the Cauſe to know, 

This, firſt I'll try, and then its Uſes ſnow. 

Can it then Riſe from the Earth's nimble Way ? 

Whirld round, upon its Axis, every Day ? 

By which the Globe, turn'd to the Eaſt, we find 

The fluid Parts of Air left behind? 

So, in reſpe& of the Earth's Surface, they 

Move to the Weſt, —— but if tis thus, you'll ſay, 

W hence conſtant Calms, are then obſerv'd to be, 

So near th* Equator, in th' Atlantick Sea? 

Why Weſtern Winds, are felt near Guinea's Coaſt ? 

And Indian Seas, their true returning Boaſt ? 

Here, to the Laws of Motion, let's repair; 

The Properties of Water, and of Air: 

On theſe, how Acts the Sun, whilſt ev'ry Day, 

O're Oceans wide, he ſtretches on his Way ? 

The Nature of the Soil, conſider Right, 

And of adjoining Continents, the Site. 

The Sun's Meridian Heat, expands the Air; 

It takes more * from thence the Motion's elear; 

And 
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And then, its lower Stream, is, by the Sun, 
Fore'd to the Weſt, his conſtant Courſe to run. 
Thus the Eaſt Wind is form'd, its preſſure , 
On all the Air, of the Seas below. 
How Parts impell'd, before each other run. 
Nor ſtop their Courſe, till next return of Sun; 
Which their loſt Vigour, will again reſtore, 
*Twill blow, from the ſame Point, it did before. 
If the whole Surface of the Globe were Sea, 
(Cauſes ſuppos'd, prove what Effects muſt be.) 
The general Winds, which varioufly are hurl'd, 
Wou'd then blow, regularly, round the World 
But now ! preſents, a diſcontinu'd Scene, 
Of parted Seas. vaſt Continents between: 
Mountains ſtupendeous High! and Valleys Low. 
Of different Soil, —.. which the Winds Changes 
[ ſhowy 
If near the Sun, be flat, and low, the Land 
Or like the Lybian Deſerts, full of Sand. 
Its Beams reflected, thence with raging Heat; 
Fierce the Attack, more furious the Retreat; 
Muſt rarify the Air, too much; if more, 
That's Cool and Denſe,ſhou'd not with ſpeed, reſtore 
The Æquilibrium Hence the Guinea-Rains -— 
This the Monſoon's Phenomenon explains. 
In April, when the Sun its Rays ſends forth, 
To warm the Countries, lying to the North: 
From the South-Weſt, that Wind its Courſe will 
| [ſhow: 
And thence, unvaried, till October blow. 
But, when more Cold, invades the Northern Air, 
As Sol, does to the diſtant South repair; 
| * Then» 
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Then, the Monſoons, the former Courſe refrain, 
And blow, North-Eaſt, till April comes again. — 


Their Uſes next — what, cou'd the work Compleat ? 


To Cool, ſometimes, the Sun's exceſſive Heat: 
Where panting Animals, can ſcarce have Breath, 
And Trees, and Plants, are almoſt ſrorch'd to Death. 
All theſe deſtroy'd, what Countries may be found, 
Where, without Wind, the Sun muſt burn the- 


[G round 


Vapours, of various Sorts, in Steam perſpire, 


From Matter boil'd, on Subterranean Fire. 
About the Surface of the Earth, they play, 
Till by the Sur's Attraction, forc'd away. 


Theſe riſing faſt, Obſtruct, and Cloud the Air, 


Wou'd Stink, and Poiſonz ſhou'd they ſtagnate 


there: 
But, the Wind's rapid fierce, and ſtrong, 


Their Texture Breaks, and wafts them quick along, 
To proper Regions; and, as thus they fly, 


Sweet grows the Air, and Serene the Skie. 

Next, by the Winds, the Clouds are carry'd forth 

To Water all the Parts of diſtant Earth : 

For, here obſerve (the Theory is true) 

The Water, drawn from Earth, is only Dew. 

Tis from the Sea's great Fund, that Stock muſt 
[riſe, 

Which, all the Vegetable World ſupplies. — 

Hence, Continents, from Sea remote, tis plain, 

Cou'd nothing bear: for never cou'd have Rain 

The Waters, all their purging Force derive, 

From that quick * which the Wind muſt 2 
Ceaſe 
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Ceaſe once the Winds, the End of Rain draws nigh, 
Then, all the Rivers, quickly muſt he dry 
The ſtagnate Seas, to thick Corruption turn; 

And (as Friend Burnet ſays) grow fit to burn. 
The Riches, gain'd by foreign Trade, are known, 
But, to no Nation, more than to our own, 

This fruitful Ifle, indeed, would ſtill produce, 

A noble Plenty, fitted to its Uſe : 

But, what vaſt Tracts of Land, if Trade ſnou'd 


[Cfail, 
Would ſoon want more, than Corn, and Wine, 


[ and Oil, 
For without Wind, no Ship at Sea could Sail, 


Winds Cleanſe the Earth, and Sweeten where they 
[ Blow, 

Dry Corn to Harveſt, and the Ground to ſow. 

In mending Roads, the Work is ſooner done, 

In Northern Countries, by the Wind, than Sun.— 

They looſe the Ground, the Water's way renew, 

And give the Fibres, room to ſhoot anew: 

Thus Trees oppreſs'd, relieve ; their Strength re- 


[ pair, 
And make them finer Blow, and thicker Bear. 


Tide, when Conſider'd, will appear to be, 
The Ebbing, and the Flowing of the Sea 
To ſpeak of Seamen's Terms, wou'd be in vain, 
Becauſe, the Words alone, themſelves Explain, . 
If I, the Cauſes of the Tides, can ſhow, 

Degrees, and Times, tis all we need to know. 
All Bodies to the Center tend, but all, 
In different Places, cannot equal fall, 


| And 
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And thus (as Newton has obſerv'd before) 

The Force is leſs, as is the Diſtance more 
And to the weight of Bodies, *tis as clear, | 
The ſwiſtneſs of their Fall, proportion bear : 

For, on the Surface of the Earth, will all 

Things, ſixteen Foot, in but a ſecond fall, 

You'll find, before the Obſervation's Done, 

At two Diameters above, but one; 

In the ſame Time. and from the Center more 
If diſtanc'd ſtill, the Calculation's 0're,— — 
But here obſerve, you'll ſee the Uſe on't ſoon, 

If from the Earth, as diſtant as the Moon, 

A. Body falls, tis ſixty Times as long, 

As at the Surface of the Earth: as ſtrong, 

This Rule of Gravity, from Diſtance, we 

In Sun, and Moon, and all the Planets ſee. 
Hence, *tis the Cauſe, of the Sea's Flux, we gain, 


And its Reflux : yet further to explain, 


If all the Work, of this our Earth, was done 
Without Affections, of the Moon, or Sun: 

The force of Gravity, wou'd never preſi, 

The Ocean to the Center, more, or leſs; 

An equal Height, its Surface then muſt ſhow, 

It could not Ebb, becauſe it could not flow . 
But fince, in Sun and Moon, are all Things prov'd, 
By Gravity, to their own Center mov'd; 

And that the Earth, tho at ſuch Diſtance low'r, 
Muſt feel the force of this their motive Pow 13; 
For Bodies Greater, Greater are, of Courſe, 

Their Gravitation, and attractive Force. 


And 
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And, thus, the Ocean Fluids, you muſt think, 
Where leaſt *tis preſs'd, will riſe—— where moſt 
Suppoſe the Moon, thus to the Point we come, 
Muſt draw leſs, farther off, than nearer Home; 
If right above the Horizon, or below, 
There, leaſt the Force of Gravity, will grow 
Then will the Ocean, ſoon to ſwell begin, 
As Waters, harder preſs'd, come flowing in 
Spring-Tides, are fuch, as always will enſue, 
The Moon at Full, and when She changes New 
And after each, are found, in three Days fpace, 
With greateſt Force,— and in the higheſt Place, 
Thoſe oppoſite to thefe, Neipe-Tides, we call, 
Of which the loweſt, four Days will fall, 
Before the Full, or Change. But tell me here, 
Why different Tides, at different Times appear 
The Moon, when New, or Fulh we always find, 
With the attractive Sun's, her Forces join'd. 
But in the Quatters, they move, diff rent Way, 
One will deprefs, where *tather Works to raiſe.—— 
The differences of Tides; with Trath to ſhow, 
One muſt the Land's Pefition, rightly know, 


The Length and Breadth of Chanels, where they 


| flow. J 
Tbe Moons will the Fides Motion, — 6 
Where ſhe ſets out, ſhe till returns again 
In five and twenty Hours. when you ** 
Obſerve the Water, twice, to riſe and and fall. 
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Who to an Hour, any where, will Trace 
The Tide muſt know the Latitude of Place. 
Of Earthquakes, next, whoſe ſad Effegs are found, 
Above, — altho' the Cauſe be underground. 
When, down the hollow Earth, vaſt Maſſes fall, 
Are thoſe Bren ſhocks produc” d? But what then 
ſhall, 
Thoſe bellow Parts bave made ? They 1 dave 
[ been, 
Only Effects, of ſome great Force within 
The Subterranean Heat, firſt cauſes this, 
When raiſing Water, from the great Abyſs, 
Stop'd, and diverted, by ſome ſudden Glut, 
- Its uſual Paſſage, to the Surface ſhut ; _ 
In one great Body, all the Parts are join'd, 
Of Foree too great, there to be lang confin'd d; 
Urg'd by the Heat, the Water boils and ſwells, 
An hideous Noiſe, the vaſt Commotion tells. 
The Fire provok'd, at once, its Triumphs bears, 
And the expanded Earth, with Fury tears. 
O horrid: Shock ! when gaping Chaſms ſhow, +  * 
The way to Death, a fort of Hell, below. 
Who can deſcribe ? the yarious Scenes of Woe 
When down at once, whole Towns and Cities go. 
The Fire dilating, and expanding wide, 
Upwards and downwards, and on ev'ry Side. 
The Waters thus let out, are ſometimes found, 


The Ruin to complete, by Countries drown'd.——— | 
The Sea diſturb'd, with Noiſe, amazing, Roars, 


And Waves * beat ag ĩnſt the — 
„ 
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Earthquakes will till, with greater Force aſſail, 
Where Nitre, and where Sulphur, moſt prevail ; 
For theſe, a Sort of Gun-powder will make, 
E «plode like Thunder, and like Thunder ſhake, —— 
Italia's Land, Sicilia's, fam'd for theſe, 
With Anatolia, and-ſome Parts of Greece; 
Henee are ſo often, and (6 long alarm'd; 
With Earthquakes harraſs'd, and with Earthquakes 

harm'd ——— 
Hence, all Volcano's, tho* to Countries near, 
They Hurt portend, and Terrible appear; 


Are of great Uſe, -——— thro* theſe, the Fury's ſent, 


That elſe, ſome other Way, muſt force a Vent. 
Etna, Veſuvius, Hecla, all Conſpire, 

To help diſcharge of Subterranean Fire 
When, in a Rivers Channel, there is found, 
To make a Stop, ſome Rock, or rifing Ground; 
This riſes Higher, 'till the Water ſhall, 

Produce great Noiſe, by its impetuous Fall, 5 
And this is what, a Cataract we Call. 8 

Great Inland Rivers, that their Banks ore flow, 
Bring back the Soil, to make theſe Mountains grow, 
Which undiſturb'd, as they, one way incline, 

Are ſeen-- moſt, inthe Danube, Nile, and Rhine, — 
Of Springs the Origin, and Uſe to tell; 

Tho? low the Verſe, the Subje& muſt excell. 
Various Diſputes, have long perplex'd the Wiſe, 
But more, how they to tops of Mountains riſe... 
Some, think them only, by the Sea brought forth, 
Strain'd from their Salt, thro* Bowels of the Earth. 
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In which, like Tubes unloaded of the Weight, 

They riſe, to what we find their uſual Height. 

Diſplaying Nature. never be forgot ! 

Irgenious Hook, nor yet, ingenious Plot. 

But yet, I cannot, by the Scheme abide 3. 

For, ſet the Atmoſphere's whole Weight aſide. 

By this the Level of the Ocean found, 

I hirty five Foot above, the Riſe muſt bound. 
The learned Halley, fancies them to be 

Vapours, the Sun has drawn up from the Sea; 

Ard Calculates ſo Nice, you'd think did ſtand 

The Waters, in the Hollow, of his Hank. 

Was you to ſee, that famous Artiſt trace, 

Tho but from Kingſton-Bridge, its conſtant Race. 

And hear, his eurious Commentators ſay, 

How many Tons are yielded in a day; 

Without purſuing ;. all the great Deſign, 

Before you come to Thames, of Rivers nine, 

What uſeful Truths, from hence, muſt needs enſue, 

Cou'd you but know, the Calculation true. 

Figures aſide, let Reaſon here diſplay, 

The Cauſe of Springs, in the moſt eaſy Way, —— 

Suppoſe, we then, a conſtant Heat to glow, | 

- Throughout the Earth, but more in Parts below, 
Where Mines are found. and that the 11 of 

this? 


Raiſes the Waters of the great Abyſs, __. 
Up to the Surface of the Globe, but, here, 
Do no thick Strata, in the Earth appear? 


Won't 
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Won't Stone, or denſer Marble, top the Courſe ? | 

Beneath the Strata, ſtill its ways will Force 

Like an Alembick, theſe will help to raiſe, 

And Water, forc'd by Fire, on Mountains plays,—— 

But here, tho! equal Quantities will riſe, 

O're all the Globe, a mighty Difference lies, 

Variety of Time, and Place, will ſhow, | 

Why Springs are ſometimes High, and ſometimes 
[ Low. 

But, when the Earth's exterior Heat will bear, 

And the Sun's Heat, convey'd thro' Ambient Air; 

A due Proportion, to the Heat within, 

The Water's further Courſe, may hence be ſcen. 

Yet here, of lower Springs, obſerve, that they 

Will flouriſh mot, when Ktward Heats decay. 

Along the Surface of the Earth, they run; 

But fly away, at the Approach of Sun. 

The different Soil they paſs, their Virtues tells, 

At Piermont, Spaw, the Bath, or Tunbridge- wells. | 

Millions, by theſe, a Remedy obtain; X 

From ſore Diſeaſes ſome, and ſome from Pain 

Some with then Source, FREE Uſe diſplay, tor: 

Chile, 


We ſee their Vertues Cure, we ſee them boil 
But, what cou'd either Man, or Beaſt ſuſtain? 
Remote from Rivers, wirbout Springs, the Rain. 
The Rain, but What if that ſnou'd ceaſe to fall? 
And then, the Thirſty Earth ſhould drink up all 
That fell before, ſcarce one thick Pond is found, 

W boſe oily Scum, has not embrac'd the Ground. 


3 Hence, 


Of various Animals—at once, the Kind 
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Hence, all the Ills-of Life, at once, will grow, 
Diſeaſes riſe where Waters ceaſe. to flow. 
Of Birds, and Beaſts, and Fiſhes, next I'll tell. 
How they are form'd,. how live, and where they 

Inſects obſerve, where any Skill we gain, 
And thus, the vegetable World explain 
The different Earth, or Soil, deſeribe, as will, 
Beſt ſerve to ſhow, the great Creator's Skin.— 
Of theſe, a vaſt Variety we know, 
From what we ſee, and what our Books will ſhow-- 
But cou'd the Muſe, have Strength, her Flight 

to ſteer, ( 
Thro' pathleſs TraQs of Sea, of Earth, and Air, 
What Wonders new, wou'd to the ſearch appear? 
W hence comes it? That ſo conſtant fix d we find? 
? 
Tho' different Countries, differert ſorts will bear, 
Yet, no new Species ever did appear 
Of Animals, what Cayſes ? that the beſt ? 
For uſe; in number, Atill exceed the reſt? 
Have the Sun's Heat, and the Earth's ſlime decreed? © 


What for Mankind is fitteſt, moſt to breed? 


If Animals were thus produc'd, then ſay, 

How's their Production, derm d, a different way ?- 
Why' s til-purſu'd, what Nature, did begin, 

Some hatch without——and * . 40 breed within 
I he difference of theſe, could Nature tell? 

Why. ſome, ſhould ſee, the beſt, and others ſinell ? — 


How 
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How are the Fiſhes, Birds and Beaſts deſign'd ? 

With Nerves, for ſmelling, that exceed Mankind 

W hence is the Tenderneſs of Nature ſtrong ? 

In fierceſt Animals, to fave their young 

An Animal born, what is't that does impart ? 

The Change of Paſſage, *twixt the Lungs and heart» 

What matter, the Foramen, can you ſay ? 

Cloſes, and turns the Blood, another way? 

What makes the Milk ? at certain Times to flow ? 

And fail, when ſtronger Food, ſerves beſt to grow. 

What is it? that directs the teins Lambs ? 

To fly their Enemies, and ſeek their Dams? 

What makes the Silk-worms to. keep back their 
[ Brood ? 

Leaves, are ready for their 

[ Food-? 

The Waſps, that live on Fruits, near Autumn ſhe, 

Their force, the Bees in May, when moſt is dew— 

(By wonderful Sagacity, decreed) 

The ſeveral Inſects, lay their Eggs, and breed 

Of Animals, the vital Parts, advance; 

To ſhow, they never cou'd be made by Chance 

In their Mechanick Frame; no Reaſons, we, 

For Length of Lite, in various Creatures ſee, 

Why ſhou'd the Stag ? out live the Ox? ſo ſtrong, 

Who ſeems by Nature made for Life more long? 

Democritus ! ſtill trying's; fore'd to fail, 

Tho? ſearching. Nature, was another Boy 

But firft of Birds obſerve the various Frame, | 

In thoſe we call the Wild, and thoſe the Tame. 


How 


Till Mulbury 
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How with their Natures, all their parts comply, 
As moſt deſign'd to walk, or ſwim, or fly 
How, with the Seafons of the year, decreed, 
They couple, at the proper Time, to breed. 
How curiouſly they frame, how place the Neſt, 
As to their ſeveral Kinds, will fit the beſt, ——— 
How both aſſiſt, and all their Forces join, 
To carry on, their Nature's chief Deſign 
Whilſt one ſits cloſe, to hatch, one watches by, 
And ſinge, to let her know her Guard is nigh.—— 
And after, to ſupport, the tender Brood, 
She ſtays to warm, he purveys for the Food. 
And when they fhou'd, their tender Pinions try, 
Their Motions teach, and watch them as they 

ren 
Nor ever leave, their Parent- work undone, 
Till all their Childrer, can ſubſiſt alone. 
By whom, are ſome of theſe, ſo aptly told, 
When to avaid the Heat, and when the Cold, 
Who, firſt, dire&ed them, to Climates right ? 
And over Seas, attempt the vent'rous Flight. 
Why do the harmleſs Birds in Flocks combine? 
And wanting Strength, their feeble Forces join? 
Whilſt the Rapacious, take the private way, 
They skulk alone, and thus ſurprize the Prey, 
Whence does the Dunghill-Cock, the Paſſions ſhow, 
That vex'd, will mile his Creſt, when pleas' d, will 

| [ crow, — 

T heir different arten different Taſt ſupplies, 
Their various Colours, entertain the Eyes, —— 


After 
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Aﬀter their Bodies, have ſuppl'yd the Feaſt, 

On the ſoft Feathers, we compoſe to "5 72080 
Of Beaſts, in Deſerts, wild and waſt, that breed, 

In Fierceneſs ſome, and ſome in Strength exceed. 
Yet Man, with ſtronger Weapons arm'd than they 2 
As Reaſon for their uſe, has found a way, 8 
Takes them from thence, compels them to obey, 
And thoſe, whoſe uſes are not underſtood, 

Some Ends of Nature ſerye, were made for good. 
If every Beaſt is found, that well ſupplies, 

What Nature can require, or Art deviſe, 

Shall we repine, at the abundant Store, 

And ſay, there ſhou'd be, *cauſe we want no more.-- 
In ev'ry Clime, in ev'ry Soil, we ſee, 

A different Kind of Beaſts, to this agree; 

And all the Parts of ev'ry different Kind, 

Adapted to the proper uſe deſignꝰd 

This tam'd the Elephants, at firſt, which are, 
Decile and ſtrong, and therefore fit for War. 
This, the ſtrong Camel, of Arabia, firſt 


Burden'd —— o're burning Sands, he feels no 


[Tkirſt- 
Or feeling bears, and thro' the drifted way, 
Do's the vaſt Load, with wond'rous Speed convey.-- 
To Ends of Life, how many ſerves the Horſe ? 
or for the nimble Courſe.-- 
To various Labours, doom'd, by Nature's Law; 
Is ſtill, employ'd, to carry, or to draw, 
Pleas'd with the Work, as if he underſtood 
His Labour due, where he receives his — 


What 
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What Profit does he yield, what Pleaſure brirg ? 
He Serves the Peaſant, and Delights the King. 
The ſtubborn Ox, tho? Strong, is eaſy broke, 
And yields his Neck, to take the heavy Yoke; 
In all his Parts, for uſe of Man complete, | 
His Breath, his very Ex:rements, are ſweet; 
Where Lands are deep, with wearied Steps muſt 
| [ tread, 
And ſpends his Strength, to raiſe his Maſter Bread: 
Worn out with Labour for a ſhort retreat, 
Of Eaſe, he yields his Life, to give him Meat. 
How many Creatures more might we produce, 
As Tame? were they, when Tame, of greater Uſe. 
Thus might the Fox, be as familiar. found, 
By Time and Art, as now we ſee the Hound. 
With how much Care, ſhou'd we his Off: ſpring 
keep? 
Had he but Fleſh, or Wool, as has the Sheep? 
But unacquaĩnted, in the Woods he lies, 
And as by Man purſu'd, from Man he flies: 
He knows the Daygers that attend the Light, 
And always ſceks his Prey at dead of Night. 
The Beaſts negle&ed, deſtin'd are to range; 
Nor can, in Woods and Brakes, their Nature 
| [ change. 
For Man, in Deſerts found, untaught's conteit, 
To differ little, from the Rav'nous 8 
The Species of Dogs, I need not Name, 
Some are cur Guards, ſome find, ſome cat:h the 
| [Game. 
In 
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In theſe Domeſticks, wonderful appear, 
The turns of Love and Hate, of Joy and Fear; 
They ſeem to know, when they commit a Fault, 
And ereep away, afraid of being caught.—— 
Of Fiſhes next, innumerable Race 
To us unknown, their Nature and their Place. 
The known, an awful Wonder muſt Command; 
See the Contriver's Skill! Obſerve the Powerful 
Hand 
What Beaſt, of all the Foreſts, may be found? 
Which Horror roars, and tears, with Rage, the 
{ Ground. 
That can for Bizneſs, or for Force prevail, 
With that Leviathan, we call the Whale. 
That moves, fo frightful, threatens ſo much Harm, 
Spits back the Waves, and breaths a perfect Storm,— 
Yet reaſon'd Man, with Courage, oft aſſails, 
This living Mountain, and with Art prevails. —— 
Could e*re that Breaſt, be once impreſs d with Fear, 
That ventur'd in a little Boat, ſo near? | 
That Arm was mov'd by a courageous Heart, 
Which dar'd, at firſt, to throw the pointed 
[ Dart. 
Feeling, he Ales, what flving will purſue; 
And, thro' the Deep, unreels the fatal Clue: 
By which, his varied Way, is underſtood, 
Till toil'd, and ſpent, he dy's the Sea with Blood. 
And thus, a mighty Tribute does afford, 
Reſigning Life. to his Superior Lord 


The 
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The Sea ſupplies the moſt Luxurious Treat, 
Sturgeon, and Salmon, the delicious Meat! 

Teo good for Heathens, or their Gods to eat. 8 
The nimble Trout, loves beſt the rapid Stream: 

A thicker Water, Carp, and Tench, and Bream, 
Yet all their Taſtes, are, differertly, good: 
Tho? Fat, they Lazy roll, on Beds of Mud 
The firmer Jack, does lower Regions ſhun, 

Oft pleas d to bask, beneath the Rays of Sun. 
In ev'ry Place, we ſee, of cy'ry Kind; 

A niee Conformity of Parts deſign” Radek 

And to what Uſe, the ſmalleſt Part avails, 

How move the Fins ! how fortify the Scales 
Of Fiſhes ſhell'd, thoſe we Cruſtaceous call, 

Have Parts, and Joints, are ſoft, and fit to crawl. 
_ Crawfiſh, and Crabs, and Lobſters, thus are found, 
Who, wanting Meat, can chooſe ſome freſher Ground. 
Theſe, Lobſters to prodigious Heights, will bring, 
Near to be caught, whilſt on the Rocks they cling, — 
But the Teſtaceous Coats of Mail, are thoſe | 
Which Oyſters, Scollops, Cockles faſt incloſe.— 
By theſe preferv'd, elſe every little tread, 

Of Bodies moving by, would cruſh them dead. 
Nor needs their Food, be by their Travail ſought, 

W hat Nature wants, is to their Houſes brought. 
Thus Providence provides for them, and we, 

In them, our own Proviſion fairly ſce.. 
Studious of Nature! here a View we take, 
Of th'Earth-worm, Aſp, the Adder, and the Snake,-- - 
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Theſe, Reptiles, will our Wonder more enhance; 
Who reſt one Part, whilſt t'other they advance: 
From theſe we fly, their Stings and Poiſons dread ; 
But yet, how plain *tis prov'd, by learned Mead, 
All theſe their Uſes have, when given o're, 

The Viper's Broth, the Patient will reſtore. 
Inſe&s, tho* ſmall, with larger Birds may vyz 
What raiſes Bliſters, like the Spaniſh Fly? 

What Beauty ſees the Eye, what Comforts feel 

The Spirits, from one Inſet, Cochineal ? 
How does the Silk-worm, in her Bowels bear, 
And finely Spin, what fineſt Ladies wear.— 


Be not forgot, at Home, the Pleaſures we 


Taſt, from the Work of the laborious Bee. 
Her Honey feeds, and Heals, her Wax gives Light; 
Exalting Meed, makes Spaniſh Poets write. 
There, numerous Families by Bees are fed, 
Who fly to earn their Idle Maſters Bread... 
Dire&ed by the Motion of the Sun, 
Their Work begins ; by that their Work is done. 
How they contrive to part their little Cell; + 
And in the ſtricteſt Rules of Order duell. 
Like true Philoſophers, their Time divide, 
And not, like lazy Monks, in Cloyſters da 
Nor waſt, like Libertines, their Strength away; 
But reſt at Night, from the Fatigues of Day. 
How r- whate' re they get, with Care, they 
{bring 3 
They Monarchs Lore and till obey their K. 
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The Vegetable World,. who can diſplay ? 


When but in Britain, fails laborious Ray : 


With helps of Art, the Memory he Bribes, 

And ranges (like the Jews) his Plants in Tribes. 

He owns the Work, on foreign Aid depends, 

And Thanks (like Steel) his correſponding Friends. 

But fince, old Ariſtotle does Confeſs, | 

The Greater, always, muſt include the Leſs mmmoncs 

I think the End attain'd, if I can ſhow, | 

How Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Herbs are made 
[to grow. 

Wherein the Chief, the Difference lies, and why? 

Some ſpread abroad, whilſt others ſtretch on high? 

Why Trees, at various Times, their Leaves are ſcen 


To ſhed, and ſome retain a conſtant Green? 


ow Nature does the foliation Suit? 
As moſt requir'd, to help the Growth of Fruit. 
How. Fruits, Plants, Herbs, with various Taſte, 
| 5 [delights 
Flowers, with different Colours, pleaſe the Sight? 
How Colours Change, and the Perfumes decline, 
I'll ſhown or elſe to Solomon religh, mom 
Many afirm, what Reaſon will not Grant; 
That Water makes the Subſtance of the Plant 
For ſure, ſame Subſtance is to Water join'd, 
Which to convey, that Vehicle's defign'd.—— 
If you, the fineſt Sort of Water try, 
Small Particles of Earth, will meet your Eye 
In thicker more, and larger, which contain, 
The different Sorts of Matter ; hence 3 
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This Matter is the Food, with which the Earth 


Her Children feeds, and helps to bring them forth. 
But if the Water's always found to riſe, 


As it with Matter New, each Part ſupplies; 


W here does the Water, rais'd before, repair? 

'Tis thence exhal'd; and ſettles in the Air: 

The finer, leave the craſſer Parts behind, 

Whence on the Leaves, like Honey, Dews we 
find. 

And, where the Weight forbids, its riſing higher, 

Twin at the Sides, in gummy Sweat periptre 

Sometimes, the Vegetable Parts, conjoin- 

Too big to enter Pores, exceeding Fine; 

Ard then, the richeſt Earth will not produce; 

Unleſs its Parts, be ſeparate and looſe : 

Hence tis we Dig, or Plough, ere Set; or Sow, 

To let the Matter out, confin'd below: 

For *tis that Matter makes the Crop to grow -. 

And, where the Seeds are weakeſt, Harrow more; 

As fits the tender Shoot, or narrow Pore. 

But here; ſome Plants, tho' of a different kind, 

Have Parts alike, — one way to growth we 
[find. 

Theſe, by one eommon dla are ſupply'd, 

Which, where they differ more, mult be deny*d.— 

For ev'ry Flower, and Herb, and Plant, and Tree, 

Of different Kind, muſt different Matter be; 

And if the Soil, the Principles ſhould want, 

Of various Kind, that form one common 

[P lant,mrm— 
Or 
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Or help its Growth, its Body ſoon would tell 
From whence Conſumptions riſe, and where they 
| [dwell : 

How fails the Taſte, the Colour, and the Smell, 
The blended Parts, of vegetable Earth, 
An infinite Variety bring forth. 
But Matter, having all its Parts the ſame, 
Alike in Subſtance, Gravity, and Frame, 
. Cou'd never make, the Trees and Plants appear 
In various. Shapes, and various Dreſſes wear. 
Here. tell me why, in the ſame common Kind 
Of Plants, ſuch different Qualities, we find ? 
Why, a Reſinous this, or that contains, 
A milky Subſtance, in the flowing Veins. 
By what proceſs, are we to Cauſes led ? 
Whence comes this yellow Juice? And whence; that 

ried; bon -" «i: [Red? 
Why fragrant Odours, will frome ſome aſcend ? 
Whilſt. others, with a nauceous Stink offend 
How to the Taſte, ſo different they apperr ? 
As Sweet, or Bitter, Acid, or Auſtere,— 
In this Plant Health; in that, we Poiſon find: 
One will the Body Purge; another Bind. 
All this, the ſearching Muſe will eaſy ſhow; 
| Juſt as the various Parts of Matter flow. 
Hence we obſerve, how Soils to growth will ſuit ; 
Ard different Countries, fam'd for different Fruit. 
A Soil, with all the Parts, for growth replete; 
Suppoſe (for Inſtance) ſuch we ſow with Wheat : 


Yet, 
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Yet, will not long the Properties retain, 
That Wheat requires, but fits another Grain. 
And when each Grain has drawn its proper Juice, 
The barren Soil, will then no more produce. 
Yet a new fund of Matter, will repair, 
And make this Land, afreſh, the Series bear 
Hence by Manure, we all the Parts reſtore, 
And Vegetables, thrive, as did before. 
So when the Trees, and Herbs, have drawn away, 
What feeds their Growth, they Wither, and De. 
Ceay. 
Conſider here, to make the Work complete, | 
How fits the Water firſt, and then the Heat. 
What can, than Water, Pares more ſubtile ſhow | * 
Whoſe Surfaces Polite, and equal flow. , 
Nothing but Fire, which, by various Ways, 
Employs its Force, this Vehicle to raiſe.—— 
By Subterranean Heat, the Work is done, 
By Stoves, and Hot-beds, chiefly by the Sun. 
For as the Sun, does more or leſs. prevail, 
The Plants are ſeen to flouriſh, or to fail. 
But beſt, the Sun's attractive Power we know, 
By Trees, that quickeſt ſhoot, and higheſt grow; 
To ſhed their Leaves, theſe quickeſt will be ſeen, 
Unleſs the hardieſt Sort, of Ever-green —— 
Whoſe Parts, are by an Oily Subſtance fed, 
And thus, their Leaves, at once, are never ſhed, — 
With the returning Spring, as Heat revives, 
A Vetdure freſh, to Trees, and Plants, it gives: 
G 2 As 
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As tronger Rays, with rapid Force convey, TY 
The Parts of finer Plants, are waſh'd away, | 
Their tender Bodies hurry*d to decay. 
Whilſt others, that a greater Heat will need, 
Reſume their Force, and in the Place fiideved. 
Thus does the Hand of Providence appear, 
In different Scenes of Pleaſure, thro the Year,—_ 
The Flowers of Plants are Perfect, form'd within, 
For ſeveral Months, e'er they without are ſeen, 
But tho', for Reaſons wiſe, it is decreed, 
That oft the Flower appears before the Seed : 
In this obſerve, the great Creator's Pow'r, 
For, firſt the Seed is form'd, and then the Flower. 
See how the Nature of the Trees they ſuit! 
Where they make way for, or ſurround'the Fruit; 
"How. guards the larger Leaf, whoſe Bulk will be, 
As flows the Sap, to Fruit, on every Tree. 
' Conſider here. how various Trees are made; 
Some flouriſh moſt in Sun; and ſome in Shade. 
The Smell; the Taſte, the Sabckanee, each produce, 
Prove, ſome were made for Pleaſure, ſome for 
Uſe; ——. 
Long does the ſtubborn Oak, her Leaves retain, 
But quits them, ere the Spring returns again, 
Her cloſer Pores, ſhow. where the Difference lies; 
And that her Body only, is the Prize. 
What cauſes, that the As. we trembling call? 
Her Leaves are Large, her Te endons Long and 
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What are the Powers, that to Plants muſt give? 
But Vegetable, Names of ſenſitive. 
Becauſe their tender Frame, cannot withſtand, 

The niceſt Touch, or Preſſure of the Hand. 

Some will Contract, and Shrink, as we are told 
By curious Botaniſts, with Heat, or Cold 
If thro' the various Soils, of Earth we run, 

They bear Proportion to the Rain and Sun. 
And Hills, and Vales, and Climates, take their 
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Here Clay Supports, and there the Gravel Burna. 


Iternate Heat, and Cold, and Wet, and Dry, 
o every Country, thus affords Supply 
als, and Minerals, of various Kind, 
ithin the Bowels of the Earth, we find. 
Cloſe, Cuctile, Fuſil: Some of theſe, we call 
Factitious; but the others Natural... 


Of theſe, the firſt, that in eſteem we hold, 


Is Yellow, moſt unmix'd, and heavy Gold. 
The next, in Value, is the Silver White, 


Unapt to ruſt, when poliſh'd, ſhining Bright. 


The Whitiſh Tin, and Copper glaring Red, 
Sound their Diſdain, to Iron, and to Lead 
Mix'd with a certain Stone, will Copper paſs 

Its native Quality, and turn to Braſs.———— 

When Tin, and Lead, each others Parts invade, 
By theſe, the Compound Metal, Pewter's made. 
And depurated Iron, will reveal, 

By Heat and Salt, that uſeful Metal 3 
Woodward, by learn'd Experiments, ſets forth, 

No more, than Tory different Sorts of Earth 
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Excluding Foſſils, which are underſtood, 
Lodg'd in the fluid Earth, at Noah's Flood 
The various Sorts of Shells, of Teeth, and Bones, 
Born in the Earth, are Seventy ſorts of Stones. 
Hard is the Task, of Minerals to write, 
From their uncertain Colour, Figure, Site. 
Thus, in a common Marchaſite, Behold ! 
The Luſtre of Silyer, or of God 
When yet diſſalv'd, a little Sulphur, ſhall 
And Vitriol, appear to be its all. 
Another Body, that has never ſhone, 
But ſeems a Pebble, or a common Stone; 
Shall in its inmoſt Parts, conceal'd, retain, 
A Metal Rich, and bring the Searcher Gain 
So, with the ſame uncertainty, we trace, 
What in the Earth, has no continu'd Place. 
Fn Gems alone, ſome Difference is found, 
Which lodge apart, in Fiſſures of the Ground 
Thus th'Emerald, Amethiſt, Topaze, will ſhow, 
A Chriſtal, and in angled Figures grow : | 
"When thoſe, in ftrata found, rude Lumps are ſeen 
Only like Pebbles, Yellow, Purple, Green. 
Metals. indifferently plac'd, we find, 
Thro? all the Earth, tho* of one common Kind 
By frequert intermixture, various they 
Their compound Parts, will thus at once diſplay, 
Copper, and Iron, in this Maſs are fed; 
In that, Gold, Copper, Silver, Tin, and Lead, 
And ſometimes, in one Lump, conjoin'd you'll ſee, 
How different Metals, will in Place agree.——— ' 
And Minerals, and Metals, often join, 

Win biend, and intermix, and fait combine. 
- The 
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The fineſt, and the beſt, derive their Birth, 
From moſt exalted Spirits of the Earth; 
And then, no doubt, their Texture to com 
The ſtrongeſt Parts, muſt feel the ſtrongeſt Heat. 
Hence, is the Diamond form'd, with rays of Light 
That Star of Earth! tranſparent to the Sight, 
Of all the Kinds, the Magnet, but ſurvey . 
What wondrous Powers, does that one Stone diſ- 
[play? 

How ſhould, two oppoſite Poles, ſo near have 

[Growth ? 
This, pointing to the North, and that to South, 
How theſe remain ? tho' you diſturb the Frame, 
For every Piece, will ill retain the ſame. 
In the Globe's different Parts, theſe Poles you'll 


| (find, 
To the Earth's Center, diverſly inelin'd. 
Why by the Loadſtone, ſo much more is done? 
When arm'd, or capp'd, than it can do alone. 
Ard in our Northern World, its Force will fail; 
In the North Pole, and in the South prevail. 
How will its Pow'r, and Vertue, be decay d, 
When, Long, in a wrong Poſture, it is Laid? 
By Ruſt, or Wet, it weaker grows by Fire 
If too intenſe, its Vertues will expire. 
The Magnet's Operation, we Aſligne, 
To Particles, that flow, exceeding Fine z 
And, as at one Pole, to paſs out, are made, 
Fly round, and thus the *tother, ſoon invade. 
Wou'd you of Magnetiſm, know the Cauſe, _ 
Firſt learn, the Nature, of mechanic Law. 


This 
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This has reveal'd, what fecret long remain'd, | 

And what, the Rabbins, wonder'd at, explain d. 
Let this, on Nature be the firſt Eſſay, 

The next, ſhall Arts, and Sciences, diſplay, 

Here, I propoſe, thro' the whole Courſe to run, 

Of peopled Earth, and Nations firſt begunz 

Of Languages, the Progreſs, and the Souree, 

"Their Difference, Analogie, and Force. 

Of Governments, Religions, Cuſtoms, Laws, 


Tbe different Nature, and the different Cauſe. © Wi 


And, when the Mufe, with Labour has explain'd. 
What in the World's moſt diſtant Parts contain'd: 
To what concerns us moſt, will, fitly, come, 

And ſhow the State, of all things here at Home. 
Nature's chief Maſter. piece completes the Scheme, 


Thus will immortal WALPOLE be my Theme. 
Like Marius Great, but in a diffrent Way, 
Ono Thinks to Save, as Cother Fought to ſlay, 


How unconeern'd ! ore Scorpions he walk'd, 
Like Suarez reaſon'd, and like Tully talk'd. 

His Reaſons conquers ſtill, but ne er will Harm; 

Leſs Skill, leſs Courage kills, than can diſarm. 
With noble Scorn, diſdains what Malice tells; 

He baffles Spight, the beſt, that moſt excells, 

His Greatneſs true, his active Vertues ſhow, 


Nor can receive the Good, he can beſtow. 


What Angry, wou'd- be, Stateſmen ſay's a Sham : 


For WALPOLE has refin'd on Walfingham; 


Who found the Way, at once, to humble Spain, 
ELIZ A lik'd him; and he Grac'd her Reign, 
1 1 e 
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